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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_.g— 


HE Sultan’s partial repudiation of his Debt has been the 
chief topic of the week. No further explanation of this act has 
deen offered, and no extenuation vouchsafed. The second half 
of the interest on the £200,000,000, or £6,000,000 sterling, is, 
as we explained, to be paid in bonds bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
issued at par, whereas they are worth only 30 per cent. of the 
par value, and the total affair is, in fact, a composition effected 
by violence, at 12s. 6d. in the £1. This might be endurable if the 
interest now offered were secure, but, as we have urged glsewhere, 
there is nothing to prevent Constantinople from repeating the 
process, and very much to induce it. There has been much talk 
during the week of action by the Bondholders, but they are, of 
course, quite powerless, and none of the Governments are dis- 
posed to interfere. The Duc Decazes may probably instruct the 
French Ambassador to remonstrate against the repudiation of 
bonds secured on special taxes, but as the interest on the loan 
of 1855, guaranteed by England and France, is to be paid, the 
Powers have no locus standi. ‘The Khedive has not as yet 
followed the example of the Khalif, but his difficulties are believed 
to besevere, 


All present probability of a war with China would seem to be 
over, The Chinese Government, as a final effort at conciliation, 
issued an edict ordering that foreigners should be respected, and 
finding Mr. Wade still inflexible, surrendered. On the 7th of 
“October he was enabled to forward a message which reached 
Shanghai about the 12th, and was telegraphed to the Foreign Office, 
announcing that he had obtained the guarantees he considered 
necessary, and Mr, Grosvenor would proceed to Yunnan, doubtless 
to see for himself that the murderers of Mr. Margary were sufli- 
ciently punished. No details are yet- known, but there can be 
no doubt that the Chinese Government has yielded, that our ex- 
ploring parties will henceforth not be murdered, and that the 
King of Burmah will be our very faithful servant. Mr. 
Wade appears to have acted throughout the affair with 
great discretion and firmness, and Lord Derby is entitled to 
the praise of having given him at once support and liberty. 
We may assume—though the fact is not yet apparent— 
that the eventuality of a refusal from Pekin had been provided 


a and the necdful instructions issued in Singapore, India, and 
Malta. 


The Prince of Wales, with a very large suite, started for India 
on Monday. Ie received a farewell address from the Corporation 
of Dover, and was prayed for in many churches, the clergy 
usually expressing in curious phrase a hope that the visit might 
be “overruled” for good. As yet the omens are not very favour- 
able. The Admiralty has spent a very large sum in converting the 
troop-ship ‘Serapis’ into a floating palace, and now it is sus- 
Pected that she is unfit for her work. Her boilers prime 
So much, that although she occasionally reaches a great speed, 
it is hazardous to drive her at more than seven miles an hour. 
That rate would make the programme impossible, and a special 
> “ been sent to Brindisi to see if anything can be done. 

» the Prince must be ingloriously towed to Bombay by the 


*Usborne.’ 





Mr. Ward Hunt, who will require all the elephantine sagacity 
with which Mr. Disraeli credits him to defend himself in Parliament. 


A correspondent at Vienna telegraphed on Wednesday to the 
Daily News that the Sultan had offered Mr. Gladstone £50,000 a 
year to put the Turkish finances straight. This rumour seems to 
have been flashed back to Constantinople, where Mr. Gladstone 
was believed to have accepted the offer, and then was reported to 
Paris, where, of course, any amount of details were forthcoming. 
Mr. Gladstone had accepted the offer, had stipulated for five 
years certain, had asked for a palace on the Bosphorus, and 
had arranged for the dismissal of all speculating employés 
of the department. ‘The story is probably a canard, built 
on some jocular suggestion. The Sultan does not want to im- 
prove his finances, but to get money, which he can do easily by 
breaking hisengagements, and Mr. Gladstone, besides being a steady 
friend of the Greekg against the Turks, would be as powerless in 
that cesspool of corruption as Lord Hobart was. Only a Sultan 
can reform Turkish administration, and that by the sabre’s edge. 


The Lords of the Admiralty have rather astonished the world 
by their Minute on the results of the late Court-Martial on the 
loss of the ‘Vanguard.’ ‘They justify the Vice-Admiral in 
command for continuing the rate of speed through the 
fog, though they censure him for an opinion which he in- 
cidentally expressed, that it is within the discretion of 
leaders of divisions to act, with regard to speed in a 
fog, independently of, and contrary to, the orders of the 
Admiral. They also disapprove the signal made by the Admiral 
for the alteration of formation, as not tending to keep the 
squadron so much under his control as another signal named 
would have done. They declare the loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ to 
have been chiefly due to the slackening of the speed of the ‘ Van- 
guard,’ and to the improper sheering out of line ordered by Lieu- 
tenant Evans, of the ‘Iron Duke;’ and they justify Captain 
Hickley in increasing speed so far as to recover his station, 
“he being warranted in supposing that Her Majesty’s ship 
‘ Vanguard ’ was maintaining the speed at which she was going 
when she was last in sight.” As to the absence of the fog-signal 
in the ‘Iron Duke,’ and the unreadiness of everything in the 
‘ Vanguard’ for pumping and closing the watertight compartments, 
the Admiralty Minute says not a word. The incapacity which 
the catastrophe elicited, seems ultimately traceable to the “ grey 
matter” of the Admiralty’s brain. 





The annual election of a Governor of Ohio came off on Wed- 
nesday. It was this year of great importance, as the struggle had 
become one between the advocates of “hard” and “soft” money, 
and was expected to show the feeling of the Western men on that 
important point. The Democrat candidate, Mr, Allen, is a leader of 
the Inflationists, while his Republican opponent, Mr. Hayes, is 
strongly for a resumption of cash payments. Up to the very day of 
the election both parties were confident, as the Democrats carried 
the State in 1874, and the Republicans have the Administration 
behind them. The result was the election of Mr. Hayes, by a 
majority of 4,000, in an unusually heavy vote. In Iowa also, 
which the Democrats felt confident of carrying, they have been 
defeated by crushing majorities, the House of Representa- 
tives being almost unanimously Republican. The Democrats 
will allege that this change is owing in great part to General 
Grant's ‘‘ appeal to Protestant feeling "—that is, to his denuncia- 
tion of State grants for sectarian education—but though that may 
have had some influence, the vote is understood to show that a 
paper-currency platform will ruin the party which adopts it. 


M. de Beleastel, a leading French Legitimist, has published in 
the Univers a somewhat noteworthy letter to his party. He pro- 
nounces for a speedy dissolution. He says the Assembly was 
well-meaning, and with a man of genius who understood it would 
have worked wonders ; but no such man was forthcoming, and the 
Assembly, ‘like all Assemblies, womanly rather than manly,” 





He clearly has not luck on his side, any more than 


had a weakness for Parliamentary Government. It was this 
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which caused the failure of the attempt to seat the Comte de 
Chambord. M. de Beleastel therefore calls on the Assembly, 
which has already sat for five years, to dissolve itself voluntarily, 
so that there may be no suspicion of Revolutionary victory, ‘no 
violent or premature death.” If the Legitimists will vote in that 
sense, a speedy dissolution is certain, in spite of the selfish 
reluctance of so many Liberals to lose their seats. 


M. Jules Simon has made a striking speech at Cette, the 
keynote of which is, that the Republicans, once a militant body, 


are now a Government party, and should strive to make the | 


Republic loved. The Republic is not a sect, it is the legal 
Government of the country. What it now needs is conversions 
among the people, such as have already been effected among the 
Deputies. When the Assembly first met, the Republicans were 
few and powerless, now they are the majority; and though 
many have been sent up from outside, many more have come over 
to them. The next election will give them a definite majority in 
the Chamber, while the Bonapartists will not be powerful in the 
Senate. Under those circumstances, the Republic must live, and 
the reason of such a victory is the conciliatory disposition of Re- 
publicans, who have now to show “ that under a Republic laws are 
inviolable, all citizens equal, all careers open to industry and capa- 
city, and anend made of the régime of courtezans and sharpers.”” One 
wishes, as one reads the speeches of the Republican passed Ministers, 
that all French Republicans could have a few months of office. 


The country is by no means satisfied with the ‘ suspension ” of 
the Admiralty Circular about Fugitive Slaves. Ina meeting held 
yesterday week in the Town [Hall at Manchester, a Conservative 
elector, Mr. Richard Haworth, moved for the immediate with- 
drawal of the Circular, and demanded the steady perseverance in 
the old policy. The resolution was passed unanimously, after which 
another elector startled the Mayor by moving a resolution for ‘ the 
immediate dismissal of any Minister who is alike so ignorant of his 
duty to the country and so unfaithful to his Sovereign as to have 
issued it.” ‘The Mayor declining to put this to the meeting, the 
chair was taken by Mr. 8S. Watts, who put the motion to the 
meeting, when it was carried by acclamation. On the same even- 
ing, a similar resolution was proposed and carried with great 
applause in the Birmingham Town Hall. Nevertheless, we do not 
quite expect any Minister to retire in consequence of this 
blunder, though the whole Administration is the weaker for it. 
Nothing shocks the country more than to find its mind thoroughly 
misunderstood by a Government it has triumphantly carricd to 


Wednesday's Guardian, in a short leading article, which has all 
the character of ‘+ inspiration,” points out how entirely the Admi- 
ralty must be at the disposal of the Foreign Office in relation to 
the policy by which the Navy is to be directed, and that it is, there- 


power, 


fore, impossible that Mr. Ward Hunt, except as a member of the | 


Cabinet, had any special responsibility for the Fugitive-Slave 
Circular now ‘suspended.’ ‘This confirms the belief that Lord 
Derby is the Minister responsible for the Circular. But what 
would the Cabinet be without Lord Derby? <A watch without 
the ruby on which the wheels turn. 


The Emperor of Germany enters Milan on the 18th inst., in a | 


sort of triumph, as the guest of the King of Italy. The scene 


will be a picturesque one, and suggests some curious historical | 
reflections, but no political importance is attached to the visit. Italy | a small majority of Ultramontanes, has not accepted the address 


will look to herself, let Emperors be never so gracious, and Prince 
Bismarck does not accompany his master. Officially he is ill, 
and it is suggested that he dislikes Italian statesmen too much to 
care to visit them. We dare say he does, It is nearly impossible 
to take in the Italians, very difficult to frighten them, and not 
easy to make an agreement with them which shall turn exclu- 
sively to your own advantage. For twenty years nothing serious 
has happened in Europe without the Italians getting something 
pleasant out of it, and they will have something, somehow, from 
Kaiser Frederick William’s visit. 


1g, 


Nothing of importance has been reported this week from the 
Iferzegovina, where neither Turks nor insurgents obtain any 
serious success. ‘The insurgents, however, are said to be deter- 
mined to keep up the struggle all the winter, though they no 
longer hope for official aid from Servia. The effect of the 
insurrection upon politics there has been to make Prince Milano 
almost absolute, the Skuptschina having proclaimed their personal 
devotion to him and his House. His latest act has been to send 
the militia home, and withdraw his troops from the frontier, the | 
Turks on their side also withdrawing their corps d’armee from its | 





Africa. 


somewhat menaeing position. ‘The insurgents have no allies left 
except the Montenegrins, and a few Italians belonging to the 
cosmopolitan army of Revolution. 


Henry and Thomas Wainwright have both been committed for 
trial, the former on the charge of the wilful murder of Harriet 
Louisa Lane, the latter on the charge of being an accessory to the 
murder; and the Coroner's Jury have returned a verdict that the 
mutilated remains found are those of Harriet Louisa Lane, and 
that she was murdered by Henry Wainwright. ‘The counsel for 
Thomas Wainwright, while admitting that he wrote the letter 
signed “ E. Frieke,” which was intended to lead Harvict Lane’ 
friends to believe that he had gone off with her to France, 
warmly maintained that his elient had no knowledge whateyer 
of the murdered woman, and that he had only played this part 
to help his brother when under the pressure of what Henry 
Wainwright reported as mere attempts to extort money from 
him. The purchase of the chopper and spade for his brother he 
admitted, but declared this also to have been done wholly without 
knowledge of the purpose for which they were needed. As regards 
Henry Wainwright, the only new turn in the evidence of any im- 
portance is that the earrings found, and which were supposed to 
belong to the murdered woman, are identified by a former house- 
keeper of the house in Whitechapel Road as ker own, 





Sir Wilfrid Lawson said a witty thing at the annual meeting 
of the United Kingdom Alliance in Manchester on Tuesday, when 
he asserted that ‘the real religion of Englishmen is the worship 
of vested interests.” But like most witticisms, it is only half 
true, for though they worship vested interests which they can 
buy out, they take leave to plough up pretty quickly vested 
| interests which decline to be bought out. Sir Wilfrid appealed 

to the Times as evidence that the reason Parliament will not vote the 
| Permissive Bill is simply that it believes the publicans to be better 
electioneerers than the Alliance men. The statesmen who are 
called “leaders” are, according to Sir Wilfrid, no more 
| leaders than the leaders in a_ stage-coach which go just 
/ where they are driven, and the statesmen, therefore, will 
| follow the constituencies. Sir Wilfrid Lawson declared that his 
| worst enemy had never called him a statesman. He was not a‘ leader.’ 
| On the contrary, he was one of the drivers, who would soon have the 

satisfaction of driving the “leaders” his own way. And to illus- 

trate his meaning, Sir Wilfrid gave Mr. Disraeli, the ‘‘near ” leader, 
' a taste of the thong by way of comment on the obsequious manner 
| in which the Ministry submitted to Mr. Plimsoll so soon as public 
| opinion declared in his favour. But why should prompt deference 
| to a majority be a sin, at least in the view of a politician who 
| wishes to make the accidental opinion of two-thirds of the rate- 
| payers of a parish the test of social morality on all alcoholic 
| questions in that parish ? 


The State Committee of the Bavarian Parliament has passed, by 
eight to seven, an address to the King, in which they state that they 
| represent the majority of the Bavarian people, and that this people 
| is losing its attachment to the Crown, seeing that one prerogative 
after another is resigned to the Empire, which does not represent 
| on all points the interests of all Germans. The tone of the address 
'is one of indignation with the Ministry and the King, and if itis 


passed, the Cabinet must resign, or govern in defiance of Parlia- 
mentary precedent. The Chamber, however, though it contains 
yet, and before the vote is taken the whole influence of the King 
and the Government, which is very great, will be exerted against 


‘acceptance. A secession of a few members is the more probable, 


because the laws which irritate the majority were passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament, and cannot be repealed by the Bavarian one. The 
majority, moreover, are indisposed to drive matters to a point at 
which an open collision between the little kingdom and the 


Empire would be even probable. ‘They cannot, while opposed to 


the King, rely upon the Army. 


Lord Carnarvon’s scheme of Confederation advances in South 
The Dutch States have signified their readiness to con- 
sider it, subject to certain reservations about boundaries, and the 
Cape Colony intends to reconsider its refusal to send delegates. 
Sir Henry Barkly, who has from the first been inimical to the 
scheme, has called Parliament together for the 10th November, 
and it is understood that the Premier, Mr. Molteno, will then 
propose that delegates be sent, either on the ground that his ob- 
jections have been removed by Lord Carnarvon’s second despatch, 
or with an open avowal that public feeling is unexpectedly 
strong in favour of Federation. ‘There seems to be no doubt 
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a HOP . . . 

that a dissolution would result in a large majority for the plan, 
which has struck the imaginations of the people. If it were pos- 
sible, as we fear it is not, to retain Cape Town as the capital of 
the Confederation, all serious opposition would vanish. The 
South Africans, like the British North Americans, will probably 
insist on a new capital, nearer to all the provinces, and will locate 
it a good way off from civilisation. 


Mr. Grant Duff presided at the department of “‘ Economy and 
Trade” in the Social Science Congress, and the most interesting 

rt of his address was, as might be expected, its graphic per- 
gonal touches. In recalling the period of the Anglo-French Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1860, he spoke of Napoleon’s motives for en- 
couraging Free-trade in France, and especially Free-trade with 
England. “ You recollect, I dare say,” he said (what, of course, 
no one remembered), ‘* Henrich Heine’s phrase, ‘the future be- 
longs to our enemies the Communists, and Napoleon is only their 
John the Baptist."” But it was not solely the wish to herald 
prosperity to the masses which made Louis Napoleon so anxious 
for a treaty with England; he had also been deeply imbued, said 
Mr, Grant Duff, with the idea lately expressed by M. Lavaleye, 
in a parody on one of the scriptural proverbs, ‘The fear 
of England is the beginning of wisdom,” and he knew 
that if he did not make it the interest of France to 
be at one with England, he should be forced, by the 
high pressure of that time, to pick a quarrel with her. Ac- 
cordingly the treaty was concluded, and by virtue of its pro- 
visions and the effect of the ‘ most-favoured-nation clause” in 
that and other treaties, it came about that after only three years 
the value of our trade with France and with Belgium had more 
than trebled. Mr. Grant Duff then went on to review the pros- 
pects of the next few years, using the recent papers printed by 
the Cobden Club, to show where there is danger of a retrograde 
movement, and why. But Mr. Grant Duff is essentially more 
literary than economical. ‘To shut him up in a politico-economical 
discussion is like putting a cover over a chandelier, or twisting up 
fine hair in curl-papers. When he fell into statistics, he became 
indistinguishable from any other man. 


The Congregational Union has made its mark this year, by the 
ability and dash of two of its speakers, the President of the year, 
the Rey. Alexander Thomson, and the Rev. Edward White, the 
ablest of the Congregational editors, as well as one of the ablest 
preachers in that communion. Mr. Thomson’s address was on 
the relation of ‘* Culture ” to ‘* Nonconformity,” and was chiefly 
a clever criticism on articles in the Times and the Spectator 
which appeared in May last on occasion of certain very 
liberal speeches made in the new Congregational Memorial 
Hall. On some controversial parts of Mr. Thomson's speech we 
haye commented elsewhere. We may add here that it was very 
happy in its style, though there was evidence of considerable 
prejudice in its substance. For instance, Mr. Thomson said that 
the National Church ‘threw a strange glamour over men, as 
when the gipsy rover was taken for a gallant knight and the | 
withered beldame for a young beauty,” and he illustrated his | 
meaning by comparing such blunders as the Bishop of Lincoln's 
and the Vicar of Owston Ferry’s refusal to give the title of | 
* Reverend” to a Wesleyan Minister, and the Vicar of Spald- 
ing’s silliness and narrowness in imprisoning a child for the theft of | 
ageranium, with the language held about the liberalising influence | 
of the Established Church. But where was the “ glamour ” which | 
misled the public as to the character of these blunders? Not the | 
most cordial of the apologists for an Establishment ever suggested | 
that it ensures against bigotry and folly, but only that it ensures | 
that a fresh current of healthy criticism shall be turned full on | 
bigotry and folly,—as happened in these cases. The seets can do, | 
without comment or rebuke, what the National Church cannot do | 





| ex 


men who would remind them that ‘Christendom’ is a wider 
word than is sometimes remembered, and includes a vast his- 
torical development of thought, and an immense variety of modes 
of feeling and expression besides those exemplified in the de- 
claration of faith of the ‘ London Chapel-Building Society.’ ” 
‘*T quite see the necessity for discussing, as you have done so 
ably, the questions, ‘How to get more polished ?” ‘ How to get 
better paid?’ and ‘How to get buried at last in the parish 
churchyard?’ but I would willingly devote a whole year, 
by way of a change, to the celebration of the many 
virtues and to the study of the many excellent methods 
even of the Anglican clergy.” That is an admirable argu- 
ment for a wide Establishment, though Mr. White dexterously 
metamorphosed it, by one of those neat turns of the wrist of which 
skilful politicians are always capable, into something pretending 
to be an argument for the speediest possible disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church. 


On Thursday, in the drenching rain, the Corporation of London 
paid a State visit to Epping Forest. Some 140 close carriages, 
conveying Members of the Corporation and their guests, followed 
by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, in all the splendour of gilt coaches 
and belaced footmen, proceeded from the Snaresbrook Station, on 
the Woodford and Loughton line, by a circuitous route through 
some of the prettiest parts of the Forest, past the King’s Oak at 
High Beech, to Fairmead Lodge, in the grounds of which a noble 
marquee had been erected. Here a breakfast, provided on the 
usual lavish scale of City entertainments, was duly disposed of, to 
the sweet strains of a Guards’ band, and was followed by a series 
of toasts more or less relating to the preservation of the Forest, 
and the essential service rendered by the City in that work. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, in proposing the toast of the day, gave an interest- 
ing sketch of the earlier efforts to arrest the appropriation of the 
Forest, and warmly commended the scheme which the City propose 
for the restoration of enclosures, and the future management of 
the 5,000 acres which will thus be dedicated to the public 
enjoyment. It is gratifying to observe that those who are doing 
| Similar good service in other places were not forgotten. <A toast 
| to the Commons Preservation Society, the New Forest Associa- 
'tion, and other bodies interested in securing open spaces, 
_ concluded the list, and was cleverly responded to by Mr. Briscoe 
Eyre, of the New Forest. In spite of the rain, the chief object 
| of the City, to show how really beautiful a place they are striving 
for, was probably gained. Doubtless many who had their 
first glimpse of the Forest yesterday will visit it again under 
more favourable conditions. 





Lord Kimberley made a speech on Saturday to the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture, on the working of the Poor-Law. He 
was in favour of working it very sternly, refusing out-door relief, 


}and granting aid from the Imperial Exchequer only for indoor 
j 


penses. He believed that thousands who would accept parish 
relief if they could get it in their own homes would refuse to 
enter the ‘ house,” and cease to be paupers altogether. Te 
approved of charity, but said relief under the Poor-Law was not 
charity at all, and the confusion between the two ideas produced 
endless mischief. ‘That is true enough, but Lord Kimberley has 
not proved that the total refusal of out-door relief would not 


| produce a system quite as demoralising, viz., the habit of relying on 


small doles from the rich,—a habit already producing much mis- 
chief in large town parishes. We fear the truth is, that the 
swiftest blow to pauperism would be the extinction of charity in 
all its forms, but that human nature could not endure the result- 
ing—though temporary—misery without becoming brutalised. 


Bristol is preparing to erect a memorial to Bishop Butler,— 








without exciting ridicule and indignation. And so much the better | one of the few great English thinkers of the eighteenth century 
for the National Church. | who have retained, and perhaps even increased, their hold over the 
. | minds of men in the nineteenth,—by building one of the western 
__ Mr. White sees this, though he takes up his parable, like Mr. | towers of Bristol Cathedral, now in process of restoration, as a 
Thomson, for Disestablishment. He had to speak on the abortive | monument to his memory, Bristol having been his first see before 
effort made by a few Liberal clergymen to obtain the liberty of | he was translated to Durham. The idea would be a good one if 
preaching in Nonconformist pulpits, and he was most lively and | jt were possible in any way to ear-mark a tower in a great 
humorous in his description of the importance of getting the free- | hnilding as a personal monument. But is there not something 
play of national thought to enter the rather close cells of deno- | clumsy in that idea? Indeed, is there not something gauche in 
muinational piety. ‘How would you like,” he asked, “to be | the English theory of monuments generally? Every true use of 
shut up on a desert island, with nothing to read every week except | the analogical method is a tribute to the great author of ‘ The 
the Christian World and the English Independent? Or if you are | Analogy.” But there is no very close analogy between Bishop 
af Baptist, nothing else but the Freeman and the Earthen | Butler and a tower even of that cathedral where his body lies. 

Vessel” If it were possible, I should like to see our Inde- | 
pendent Churches subject to a rather frequent influence from 





Consols wene at the latest date 914 to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~—— 
THE FUTURE OF TURKISH FINANCE. 


\ TE see no reason to believe that the Turkish Government 

will continue paying half the interest on their Debt. 
Why shouldthey? There is no external force to compel them, 
they clearly have no conscience in the matter, and it is not 
their immediate interest to do it. The talk about the external 
pressure to be applied at Constantinople is obviously the mere 
result of Bondholders’ indignation. Whois to apply it? Will the 
clergymen and widows bombard Constantinople, or will the 
Sultan be shocked by the curses of Infidel speculators for the 
rise? No one can apply it but a great Power, and the great 
Powers, for different reasons, will abstain. Russia is believed 
to have advised repudiation, and holding no Turkish bonds, is 
certainly not sorry to see Turkey deprived of the credit which 
might enable her to resist attack, Austria has an interest in 
Turkish weakness, and will not reopen the Eastern question 
for the benefit of Bondholders in Paris or London. Germany 
is conciliating Russia, and will go on conciliating her till the 
hour of struggle comes. France is not prepared for any policy 
which might hazard her possibilities of a Russian alliance, and 


as 
more than a year’s difference on a single debt which the 
|ereditors decline to renew. Their clumsy violence and 
Asiatic contempt for obligations have closed all money- 
|markets to them; a forced loan would be useless, unless 
they broke their first maxim of statecraft, and levied it in 
| Constantinople itself, so risking what they never risk, their 
heads; and they will within six months be in as great 
| pecuniary straits as ever. They must have money to 
|keep the machine going, even if all the harpies, the 
| women, the Pashas, the money-dealers, and the Generals dig 
not redouble their exactions on the score of “the grand relief 
| secured to the Treasury,” and they will double them. They 
| will see endless luxury for themselves in those six millions, 
| We venture to say every sixpence to be saved by repudiation 
| for the next five years is appropriated already to claims which 
will not bear examination, but which will nevertheless, or 
| rather for that reason, be paid in full. More money must be 
| obtained, and why not of the Bondholders? Without a Debt 
the Treasury would be really solvent, and as to further loans, 
any chance of them has been stopped already. The faith of 
Turkey is worthless, and what else has she to offer to future 
i ereditors. The Egyptian Tribute? It is pledged to England 
‘and France already for the guaranteed Crimean loan, hypo- 


| 
| thecated again to the holders of the 1874 bonds, and now 


Great Britain is under Lord Derby, who throughout the recent offered once more as “ security ”—Heaven save the mark !—for 
insurrection has shown that he thinks support to Turkey, as she | the interest promised on the coupons offered instead of interest 
is, the least troublesome and hazardous policy to maintain. He in cash. The taxes ?—They are all pledged already, and pledged 
cannot offer pecuniary aid, and will not offer threats. It is doubt- | without sincerity. Holders of “ mutton Turks ” are not a whit 
ful if a distinct menace by England and France united, to leave the better for the sheep-tax which was hypothecated to them, 
Turkey to her fate, would frighten the Divan into honesty, and less | but which they are not to get. The Bondholders have a right 
than that would certainly produce no effect whatever. Mahmoud on paper to the tribute, to the customs’ duties of Constanti- 
Pasha would smile, and plead necessity. As to conscience, we nople, to the sheep-tax of Asia Minor, and to all sums paid into 
never could understand the English theory about the special the Treasury, and their “ right ” would not fetch twopence- 


pecuniary conscience of the Turk. He is a Mohammedan, it is 
true, and Mohammedanism teaches good-faith, but he is no 
better a Mohammedan than a Spaniard is a Christian, and 
Christianity teaches good-faith too. As to his special quality 
as Turk, the Turk has been distinguished for ages for violent 
finance, for plundering provinces and confiscating the property 
of individuals. A Turk is always taking bribes, or keeping 
back soldiers’ pay, or selling concessions he never intends the 


buyer to profit by. As late as the days of Sultan Mahmoud, | 


who died in 1840, it was the practice even in Constantinople to 
arrest and torture men who grew too rich, till they disgorged ; and 
even now in the remoter provinces really wealthy men anxiously 
purchase protection at Constantinople. No official promise to 
the tax-payer is ever kept, and a genuine Pasha has no more 
scruple about inventing fictitious arrears of taxes or doubling an 
assessment than a Wall-street speculator has about forcing gold 
up to an unreal value. If the Constantinople group who have 
managed this matter were under any moral restraint, and 
yielded merely to necessity, they would have made an arrange- 
ment with the Bondholders under which good security 
would have supplied the place of interest. It would have 
been perfectly possible, for example, to have changed the 
whole Debt into a Consol Stock at three per cent., and by a 
proviso that the five Governments should for a certain number 
of years always appoint the Finance Minister, to have recouped 
the Bondholders for their apparent loss. Turkish Stock would 
then have been worth as much as Portuguese, and no real 
suffering would have been inflicted. The ruling Turks, how- 
ever, were not thinking of right or wrong, or credit, or bond- 
holders, or anything else but their own position, They must 


_halfpenny at auction. The right to a bit is as valueless as 
| the right to all. What is the use of a claim to a particular 
_ penny out of a shilling, when you have a claim to the shilling 
itself, and cannot get it? Loans are stopped, and if the Divan 
| want money, which they are sure to do for themselves and 
their master, as well as the State, they will take what comes 
‘into the Treasury, and leave their creditors to go without. 
| They will be better off in purse, and no worse off in reputation. 
But we shall be told there are the “vast resources” of 
| Turkey, and if time is granted, they may be made available. 
| Admitted, but how much time, and by whom is it to be em- 
ployed? <A wise and powerful and sober Government could in 
thirty years double the population of Turkey and triple its 
revenue, and so might one make a Paradise of the Persian 
desert; but what chance is there of-such a phenomenon? 
| The talk about the “vast resources” of these Asiatic and semi- 
Asiatic States is talk merely. They all—Turkey, Persia, 
China, Japan, and the rest of them—possess vast resources, 
but they are not resources from which cash can be extracted 
_ by taxation ina hurry. Suppose—the most extreme case pos- 
sible—that Mr. Gladstone, according to the funny rumour in 
the Daily News, was bought by the Turkish Government, and 
invested with any fiscal authority he liked, what could he 
do? He could not stop the Sultan’s personal waste, or 
the extremely small expenditure on the necessary Depart- 
|ments. He could not get any more out of the Farmers- 
General. He would have, first of all, to supeisede those 
gentry by honest officialh—who are unprocurable—and then 
'to supersede their method of collection, which is distraint 
| by military force, by some civilised method, and there is but 








take somebody's money, or tell the Sultan that he must com-| one, the sale of the land liable to the tax. The Britisk 
promise with Bosnia; and as they could not take their own | Government in India, availing itself of the demand for land 
subjects’ money, they took their creditors’. They first decided to | arising from the multitudinousness of the population, and of 


halve the interest. Then they decided to give some rubbishy \its military irresistibleness, did this, and the land-tax is now 
paper, instead of the other half of the interest. Then they jts financial sheet-anchor; but the Turkish Government will 
issued a solemn official assurance that they were not going to! not and cannot attempt such a plan. If it demanded money 


halye the interest. Then they forwarded enormous selling | instead of property, and in default evicted the cultivators, it 
orders to all accessible Bourses. And then they issued their! would have to face insurrections in every province at once, 
decree halving the interest. No man exposed by the Com-/| and after all, gain nothing, fresh land being too cheap to make 
mittee on Foreign Loans could have combined baseness, incom- purchase under unpopular circumstances the desire of anybody. 
petence, and a determination to have somebody else’s money in| Jt can, when resisted, only distrain, and only distrain by 
higher perfection, We may rely on it, if it suits them to take | military occupation. Turkish finance, in fact, can be regenerated 
the remainder of the money promised to the creditor they will| only by agrarian reform, which is quite possible, but which, 
take it without the smallest compunction, and it is most likely | involving as it would the creation of an honest staff of collectors, 
to suit them. They have not taken enough to put the | a rigid settlement of the rentals, and the substitution of a 
Treasury straight. The deficit they have acknowledged to | money payment for every other exaction, would take twenty 
exist before the Bosnian insurrection, amounts to £5,000,000 | years to carry out, while no man in Constantinople expects to 
a year, and with all their new expenses—which are not going | be in office for two. “Scientific taxation ”—that is, indirect 
to decrease, for the insurrection as a source of expense is not | taxation on luxuries and imports—even in India produces 
over—they have only taken £6,000,000 a year, and owe jvery little, less than eight millions a year in all; and 
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where the body of the people are at least as 
and smuggling is so easy, would probably produce 
¢, A coffee-tax would draw, but God help the collec- 
ae —— decent Government indeed would be compelled to 
expend much more than is now done, for it would pay its army, 
now always in arrears ; pay its police, who now live by oppres- 
‘on: and pay for its public works,—roads, for example, which 
see ‘ow done by the corrée, or not done at all. Turkey, in 
Se words, is not civilised enough to bear so civilised an in- 
P itation as a great National Debt, and cannot be made so, 
a ept by changes equivalent to the extinction of her independ- 
sig Her rulers do not want and could not bear the restraints 
indispensable to a f ull treasury, and they can only be superseded 
by measures which would be inconsistent with the existence of 
the Sultanet, with Mohammedan ascendancy, and therefore 
with the existence of Turkey as we now know it. The present 
race will do nothing to secure reform of the kind the Bond- 
holders want, and could do nothing, even if they were not, more 
than French Legitimists, more than Russian professors, more 
than New York purists, made powerless by incurable despair. 
They know the case is hopeless, except through means which 
they hate worse than the existing anarchy, and they provide 
for themselves. When Jay Gould made a fortune by selling 
«Eries” because he was certain they would fall, in conse- 
quence of his own exposure and his colleague’s assassination, 
he did the precise thing which would seem to a Turkish 
Minister a surpassing stroke of finesse, and what “ reform ” do 
Bondholders hope from such men ? 

We are asked whether the prospect in Egypt is as bad as in 
Turkey. Not just yet, if the Khedive can raise a loan on any 
terms whatever, say by issuing sixes at fifty per cent. discount. 
If he can do that he will go on paying while the money 
lasts. But we can see no reason for supposing that when 
loans stop, and he is pressed beyond endurance for money, 
he will go on paying the foreign Bondholders. Why should 
he? We shall not be allowed to annex Egypt because of his 
default, and cannot allow any other Power, not even Italy, to 
do so in our stead. ‘There is, therefore, no external compul- 
sion, and no internal compulsion, for Ismael’s conscience would 
probably tell him not to skin his Fellaheen for the benefit of 
foreigners, and loans being refused, no interest in keeping up a 
struggle already unendurably severe. We should say it would 
end, though not just yet, and end in a much more complete 
and, so to speak, civilised way than the Turkish one. There 
would be no arrogant decree or useless bother about coupons, 
but a quiet cessation of remittances, endless gracefully worded 
apologies, a few sheets of unexpected statistics, complicated by 
the word “ Daira,” and great content and a sense of being rich 
in the palaces at Cairo and Alexandria. Why should an 
Egyptian Turk impoverish himself to be better than the 
Khalif? Of course, if money is not wanting, there will be no 
change, but the ruling Mussulman who is unembarrassed is 
yet to seek, 


in Turkey, 


THE ADMIRALTY ON THE LOSS OF THE ‘ VANGUARD.’ 


| of 


| danger of running into stray ships, when going at a high rate of 
speed than at a low; and clearly Captain Dawkins was so far 
influenced by that consideration that he reduced speed on his 
| own responsibility without orders from the Admiral ; moreover, 
_the view which he took of his duty in this respect, far from being 
a completely eccentric and unprecedented view, was shared by 
Vice-Admiral Tarleton himself, who went out of his way to excuse 
Captain Dawkins for so doing, and to suggest that leaders of 
divisions at all events might act on their own responsi- 
| bility in a fog, without regard to their Admiral’s order. 
Now, had Vice-Admiral Tarleton himself reduced by 
| signal the speed of the fleet during the fog, it is not to be 
|presumed that Captain Dawkins would have further re- 
'duced the speed of his own vessel. What led him to 
‘take this step was the fear that his ship, as leader of the 
| division, might come suddenly upon some unfortunate vessel, 
| without having a chance, at that high rate of speed, of avoiding 
it. And if, therefore, he had been ordered by the Admiral to 
slacken speed, he would have had no inducement to slacken 
| speed on his own private responsibility. It is perfectly true 
that in avoiding the lesser danger, Captain Dawkins fell into 
the greater. He slackened speed to diminish the chance of 
fouling a strange ship, and so increased the chance of his own 
ship being struck by the ship which followed her. Still, be- 
cause Captain Dawkins was wrong, it does not at all follow 
that Admiral Tarleton was right. Had he been prudent 
enough to give the order to slacken speed to the whole fleet, 
| Captain Dawkins, as leader of a division, would not have been 
| led into the foolish step of an independent slackening of speed 
'on his own part without even being able to communicate what 
| he was doing to the ‘Iron Duke.’ The public will certainly think 
| it a great blunder for the Board of Admiralty thus to have 
absolved the higher authority from all blame for a course 
which the Court-Martial rightly discerned to be a mistaken one, 
while they confirm the censure of the same Court on the lower 
oflicer for errors which were more numerous and more 
disastrous, but none of which was more obviously a mistake 
than this. Admiral Tarleton, as leader of the fleet, ought 
undoubtedly to have felt the very same fear which Captain 
Dawkins felt as leader of one division of it,—namely, of the 
danger of keeping up a high rate of speed ina fog. And he 
had the full right to take secusities against that cause of 
fear, which Captain Dawkins, as a subordinate officer, had not 
(though both he and his superior seemed to think that he had). 
Unquestionably, then, he deserved censure for not doing 
that which, had he done it, would in all probability have 
prevented the catastrophe. 

But the next point on which the Minute of the Lords 
of the Admiralty will surprise and disappoint the country 
is the imperfect way in which that Minute discusses the con- 
duct of the officers of the ‘Iron Duke.’ One officer of 
that vessel, the officer of the watch who sheered her out 
line, is censured and dismissed; but beyond this no 
blame appears to be attached to the officers of that ship. 
Now, if it was a serious fault for Captain Dawkins, as leader 
of a division, not to remain on deck during the whole 











HE Admiralty Minute on the loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ has | manceuvre and throughout the fog, it was obviously also wrong 


surprised the public at least as much as the disclosures 
of the Court-Martial itself. The Court-Martial blamed Vice- 
Admiral Tarleton for not slackening speed in a fog; but the 
Admiralty snub the Court-Martial for that censure, and state 
very curtly their belief, for which they assign no reason, that 
the Vice-Admiral was, under the circumstances, “ justified in | 
continuing the rate of speed ordered until the time when he 
made the signal to reduce it.” The public are more likely to 
agree with the Naval Court than with the Civil Board. It is 
obviously not enough to say, with the apologists of the latter, 
that to determine where the blame lies we have only to ask 
ourselves,—What would have happened if the Vice-Admiral’s 
signal to keep up the speed of seven knots an hour had been 
accepted by all the fleet as a positive order to do so? It is just 
aS necessary to ask whether the order to reduce speed 
i a fog would have been in itself a reasonable order, 
and whether, if so, the result of such an order would 
or would not have been to prevent the catastrophe, | 
or to have rendered it less serious. It is perfectly obvi- | 











ous that, though the omission of a particular precaution was 
not the cause of the accident, the adoption of that precaution 
might still have prevented it; and if so, and if the pre- 
caution was a reasonable and natural one which a cautious 
Commander 
th 
it 


would have adopted, it seems obvious that 
at Commander deserves censure for not adopting it. Now 
1s evident enough that in a fog there is much more serious 





for Captain Hickley, as commander of one of the vessels, not 
to be on deck to see that his ship executed her part in the man- 
cuvre rightly, and that the proper precautions to be used in a 
fog were observed. He did nothing of the sort; and yet it is 
quite clear that if he had been present to countermand it, as 
he ought to have been, his ship would not have been sheered 
out of line at the arbitrary caprice of the officer of the watch. 
Still more it was Captain Hickley’s duty to see that the fog- 
signals of his ship were in order, which was unfortunately not 
the case. The accident, on the Court-Martial’s view, was as 
much due to neglect on Captain Hickley’s part as to the 
capricious order of Lieutenant Evans. And here, again, the 
public will note with surprise and vexation that the superior 
officer is exonerated from blame, while the inferior is 
punished, 

But most of all the public will regret to see no indi- 
cation in this Minute of the Lords of the Admiralty that 
the Civil authorities of the Navy are conscious of the 
slipshod character of the organisation if organisation it 
called,—which came out in every part of the 


can be 


system on which light was thrown by the recent inquiry. 
The Admiral did not know precisely how far it was incumbent 
on his inferior officers to obey his own orders under the con- 
ditions of a fog. 
own duty. 
the individual ships the division of 


His inferiors were equally uncertain of their 
One of them did one thing and one another. In 
responsibility was 
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equally loose. Neither Captain Dawkins nor Captain Hickley 
was apparently sensible of the danger of delegating their 
authority to others in critical circumstances, and it turned out 
that the condition and discipline of neither ship,—the ‘ Van- 
guard’ and the ‘Iron Duke,’—was what it ought to have been. 
The officers of the ‘ Vanguard’ were at a great loss what signals 
to make, The officers of the ‘Iron Duke’ were at cross-pur- 
poses as to what ought to be done to secure them from 
accident in a fog, The latter ship had not the requisite 
means to make a fog-signal at all. Again, in the *‘ Vanguard,’ 
the machinery for rigging the most important pumps was 
defective, and the mechanical instruments for effectually closing 
the water-tight compartments were defective too. Both ships 
were apparently worked by officers who had an exceedingly 
defective sense of the essential character of the small links in 
the delicate and elaborate mechanism by which a great iron- 
clad fleet is worked. As far as we can see, the *‘ Vanguard’ 
was lost,—at all events, was lost as irreparably as it now is,— 
not from want of sailor-like pluck, but from want of method, from 
want of that mechanical accuracy of fit in the various wheels of 
the organisation which is absolutely needful for the efficiency 
of the new Naval system. When the fog came, the proper 
mode of signalling was apparently an unknown world to the 
Commanders whose duty it was to communicate what they were 
doing to each other. 
orders for getting the pumps to work and closing the water- 
tight compartments at a moment’s notice; and when the 
necessity came upon them, the proper means were not at hand. 
There was a want of “ drill” manifest throughout the two ships 
implicated in the catastrophe. The individual men were 


apparently brave enough, but the net-work of the system | 


was loose and hap-hazard, The smaller responsibilities of the 
subordinate officers had been loosely attended to ; the apportion- 
ment of responsibility between the subordinates and their 
superiors had been still more loosely attended to; there was no 
prevailing sense of the necessity that each link in the chain 
should be perfect, and no feeling of the greatness of the risk 
which might result from any one link of the chain giving way. 
The organisation which the Prussians have made so perfect in their 
military service, our Naval Service, which needs it in some re- 
spects even far more,—since the costliness and delicacy of the 
machinery used are far higher,—has neglected; and a slovenly 


i 


and tangled skein of responsibilities has disclosed itself in place | 


of the closely-defined and closely-woven chain which ought to 
have appeared, 
education,—not to the want of high intellectual education, but 


to the want of that careful drill in the mutual dependence of | 


the various parts of a great system which a certain amount of 
mechanical experience and strictly enforced responsibility alone 
produces, The Navy is still governed by traditions which were 


uitable to a system very different from the present, a system | 


where skill and pertinacity in using obvious resources ‘was the 
chief requisite for success, and where high organisation and 


carefully prepared mechanical agencies were not nearly so 
essential as they are now. If the late disaster proved here 
and there imperfect presence of mind, it evinced still more a 
looseness in the efficiency of the preparation which would not 
have been fatal under the old system, and is necessarily fatal 
under the new, 





THE OHIO ELECTION. 

A HE Election in Ohio is the most gratifying political incident 

of the last few months. It saves the cause of popular 
e yernment from a most serious blow,—from a proof of the in- 
competence of average electors to understand large financial 
affairs. As our readers are aware, the Democrat party in the 
United States, impatient of their long exclusion from power, 
distrustful of their old watch-words, and unable to find a leader 
personally attractive to the electors, have endeavoured to avail 
themselves of the Farmers’ impatience of taxation. They have 
lenounced the Bondholder throughout the West as a vampyre 
who preys upon the substance of the people, have argued that 
he ought to submit to special taxation, his income coming to 
him without labour, and in some places have asserted, like 
President Johnson, that when his interest equalled his principal 
he had been sufficiently repaid. Finding that their hearers did 
not respond very warmly to this suggestion, which seemed too 
bareiaced a confiscation, they allied themselves with the 


Currency dreamers, and asserted that the Government had only | 


to “make the volume of the currency equal to the needs of the 
people ”—that is, in fact, to issue more and more inconvertible 
paper—to produce universal prosperity, and especially “ to 


i 
alleviate the burden of the Debt.” This bait took, An 
enormous number of Western farmers convinced themselves 
that the issue of paper was a gift of money to the communit 
and became so loud in their demands that the Democrat leaders 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the further West made of « Infla. 
tion ” the regular party cry. General Grant’s decisive support 
of “hard money” rather increased their zeal, and they reckoned 
that the Republicans, loaded with “ resumption,” with the 
“ third term,” and with the unpopularity of the Administration 
would be easily defeated. The Republicans were for a moment 
panic-stricken, and inclined, as they showed in Congress Jag 
year, to a compromise; but fortunately, the hard commop. 
sense of New England and of the business men of New Yo 
could not be beguiled. They declared Inflation to be Repudia- 
tion under another form, a tax levied on the creditor for the 
benefit of the debtor, and pronounced, both parties alike, for 
| * hard money,” or as Carl Schurz put it, with greater tact, for the 
“honest dollar.” Governor Tilden, the leader of the Ney. 
York Democrats, is as sound on this point as any Republican, 
So great, however, was the excitement in the West, and especi. 
ally in Ohio, where Governor Pendleton formerly had beep 
the most prominent advocate of Inflation, that the Westem 





The engineers had not taken accurate | 


No doubt at bottom this is due to want of | 


Democrats persisted in their policy, and started a candidate 
for the State, Governor Allen, pledged to the lips to a 
indefinite extension of the paper currency. Mr. Allen goes 
|indeed, so far, unless he is grievously misreported by 
| his opponents, as to advocate the payment in paper of in 
| terest on the Five per Cents., which were raised on the specific 
promise of payment in gold, and has lectured everywher 
| in favour of greenbacks with the ardour of a fanatic. The 
Republicans accepted the challenge, started Mr. Hayes, a man 
| pledged to “ hard money,” and strove by every means in their 
| power to confine the election to that issue. It was accordingly 
fought out around the pivot of the currency, and the entire 
Union watched the contest with an anxiety deepened by the 
facts that Ohio only last year had elected a Democrat bya 
majority of 17,000, that the vote of Ohio indicates the German 
vote throughout the Union, that the financial crash in Cali- 
fornia, the only gold-paying State, had greatly discredited the 
advocates of “hard money,” and that the Republican party is 
| still suspected of an intention to accept General Grant for 
President. The result proved that the Democrats had made 
the usual miscalculation. They had forgotten the silent 
voters. As usual in America, a contest on so large and well- 
defined an issue brought men to the front who usually abstain 
| from politics, the electors were thoroughly canvassed, the vote 
was very heavy, and the polling-books showed that the State 
had reversed her verdict of 1874 and seated the Republican by 
|a majority probably exceeding 5,000. The price of green 
| backs, as represented in gold, immediately rose, or, as Wall 
Street puts it, “gold declined,” and the Democrats see that 
Repudiation must be struck entirely out of their platform, aud 
| their Inflation ideas very distinctly modified,—reduced, in fact, 
to a protest against immediate resumption. 
The event is of immense importance to the future of the 
'Union. The sheet-anchor of universal suffrage in America’s 
| the character of the freeholder class, who, in the Northern and 
| Western States, are as 17 to 20 of the whole body of electors, 
|and throughout the Union possess nearly two-thirds of the 
| whole vote. These men have already shown their determi 
| ation to preserve the Union, they are the people who insist ot 
| obedience to the Constitution as if it were divine, and they a 
| all occasions steady the action of the Government whe 
| threatened by the feverish impulses of the citizens, the jour 
| nalists, and the professional politicians. It was, however, 
| believed, and in part believed truly, that they were liable to 
| very dangerous economic delusions. They are only half edu 
cated, they know nothing of scientific economy, they have been 
unaccustomed to Imperial taxation, and they are sensitive to 4 
| degree about any demand for cash. They live in comfort, 
| is true, as far as eating and drinking are concerned, but they 
| receive comparatively little money, they are subjected to great 
| fluctuations of income, and like small yeomen everywhere, 
they are thrifty to a fault. They abolished the income-tas, 
as an intolerable nuisance. They raised the agitation for 
| compelling the Railways to carry their produce to the seaports 
| cheaply, and they listen greedily to assurances that it 8 
| possible, if Government will only hear reason, to pay their 
| Debt without taxes. Their ignorance, in fact, seemed likely 0 
discredit popular government everywhere. It is a great es 
| to find that the majority of them are not carried away either 
by selfishness or false finance, that they still wish the pers 
; ment to keep its promises, and that they are not convint 
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substance unlimited in quantity 
represent yalues limited in amount. 

The effect of this vote will be felt wherever American 
Bonds are held, and may greatly influence the next election 
for President. The Republican party, alarmed by the dislike 
expressed to the “third-term” project, had resolved to 
abandon General Grant and set up another candidate. 
have not, however, found him yet; they are troubled by the 
epsistence of a section of their own party, which is 
resolute for Grant, and they are well aware of the disposi- 
tion of the Negroes to vote for the man in power. In this 
temper, the discovery that General Grant’s unpopularity 
‘3 not sufficient to weigh them down, that his determined 
advocacy of “hard money” causes many sins to be forgiven, 
has a great influence upon their minds, and may even induce 
them to risk his re-nomination. We do not think it will, as 








that a can be made to 


the objection to the third term is traditional, and may prove | 
irresistible ; but undoubtedly General Grant’s chances have | 


improved, and unless the Democrats learn wisdom may im- 
prove still more. a 
be forgotten, is now Democratic. It is true that party can do 
nothing of importance, for the Senate remains Republican, and 
they have no majority, even in the popular House, to override 


the veto; but they may take resolutions which will alarm the | 


“hard-money” men beyond measure, and make them most 


reluctant to part with a President upon whose firmness on this | 


subject they can implicitly depend. A new man might be con- 
yerted, or persuaded, or frightened, but General Grant upon this 
subject is “a granite man.” He probably does not understand 
currency, but he does understand that debts ought to be 
paid in something which does not fluctuate every morning, 
and to that he resolutely adheres. It may yet seem to the 
moneyed classes, to the bondholders, and to the Republican 
party that General Grant is their best defence against an 
“ugly rush” of popular ignorance and greed; and in that 
event, no fear of Czesarism—a fear, after all, purely imagina- 
tive—will deter them from securing his nomination. All now 
depends on the extent to which the Democratic repre- 
sentatives already elected honestly believe in paper money. 
They will no longer be pressed by party managers, but they 
may be still swayed by convictions which seem to Englishmen 
impossible, but which, some of them, at all events, heartily 
entertain. 
tives to pay off, say, fifty millions of the Debt by a fresh issue 
of paper would make the chances of the President very bright, 
and these of the Republican party quite certain, and though 
such a yote is improbable, it is not impossible. 
Mr. Horace Greeley passed his life in asserting that the country 
could never prosper unless its exports exceeded its imports,—that 
is, unless it did not get paid for some portion of its exported 
produce. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION ON DISSENT. 
| ie Rey. Alexander Thomson, of Manchester, who is this 
_ year Chairman of the Congregational Union, and who 
delivered an address in that capacity on Tuesday in the City 


Temple at the Holborn Viaduct, is not quite pleased with the | 
article—to which, however, he refers most courteously,—which | 


appeared in these columns on 22nd May last, on * The 


#sthetic Modifications of Dissent.” It is evident, indeed, that 
the speaker himself was not very well satisfied with these | 


esthetic modifications, He admitted that there is a new tone 
among the Dissenters, and that they are disposed to take a more 
genial view of life than their forefathers, the Puritans, would 
have approved. But he was not sure that the change which had 
come over Nonconformists with regard to popular amusements 
Was “wholly for the better.” As regards even the architec- 
tural beauty now aimed at in Nonconformist places of worship, 
the speaker was not free from grave misgivings. In a word, 
he was not himself by any means inclined to welcome all the 
tendencies to esthetic change on which we commented, and asa 
natural consequence perhaps, he appeared to be somewhat vexed 
with us for noticing and approving them. But what seems to 
have challenged his protest most, was our criticism on the much 
milder tone assumed by modern Dissenters towards the Church 
of the nation, It is true that we took some pains to disclaim 
any Imputation on them of indulging tenderness for the 
Establishment, Indeed, we laid stress chiefly on this,—that 
Whereas their forefathers attacked the Episcopal organisation 
of the Church as prelacy, and regarded prelacy as a sort of 
idolatry, the Nonconformists of to-day speak of Episcopacy in | 
the mildest terms as an experiment well worth trying, and | 
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reserve all their hostility for that alliance between Church and 
State which their forefathers would have taken for granted as 
both righteous and necessary, provided only that the Church 
chosen for the purpose of that alliance had been the right one. 
Now this is so plain a matter of fact that we can hardly under- 
stand how it should challenge criticism. Mr. Thomson indeed 
seems to think that we accused the Dissenters of a disposition to 
enter the Establishment, provided that terms of comprehension 
could be arranged. But there he is quite mistaken. We only 
said that Dissenters who look with interest, and even with 
something like sympathy, on the working of the machinery of 
Episcopacy, and who prophesy all sorts of advantage to the 
Episcopal form of government, and predict a further growth of 
that doctrine in the Church which they most admire, as results 
of disestablishment, cannot, if they would, be quite so rancorous 
against the Established Church as that older type of Dissenters 
would have been who held prelacy to be idolatry of a very 
bad kind, and who found nothing in either the art or doctrine 
}of the Church with which they could sympathise. Political 
hostility to the endowment by the State of a system which is, 
j however, partly adimired and wished well to, can never be 
| quite as fierce as political hostility to the enthronement of 
Jezebel and the triumph of Baal. Mr. Thomson himself proves 
our case, for in trying to stimulate the indignation of his people 
against the Established Chureh, he is compelled to remind 
them of those forms of doctrine in it to which they feel the 
| most repulsion—the “bogey of Romanism,” which he said 
was already quite at home within the Establishment.—and to 
| pass rapidly over the many more numerous forms of doctrine 
| with which they agree, Surely Mr, Thomson must know per- 
| fectly well that disestablishment, so far from exorcising the 
| “ bogey ” of Anglican Romanisi, will only transform it into an 
| independent sect from what it now is—namely, a somewhat 

insignificant element, consciously rather ill at ease, in a Chureh 

}in which it has much to do to justify its toleration. We 
never suggested that Dissenters in general would be so * frail” 
as to be seduced into the Establishment. But we did say. 
what no one can deny, that the zeal of their polemic against 
the Establishment is sadly cooled as they begin to realise, what 
they are now beginning to realise, that the free intellectual 
; atmosphere of the National Church is very fascinating, its art 
very noble, its form of government far from despicable, and its 
recent history full of hints which Dissenters themselves do well 
to lay to heart. 

Mr. Thomson tells us that we gave him and his fellow- 
worshippers credit “for so much advancement in those enlarged 
principles and sympathies which are expressed by the word 
‘culture,’ that there is good hope of their being reconciled at 
| last to the things they had most strenuously opposed, of theii 
| setting aside their Nonconformity for a polite alliance with the 
world, and exchanging the rough garment and stern tones of the 
prophet of the desert for the soft clothing and softer speech of 
those who are in king’s houses.” But that is a flight of Mr. 
Thomson’s imagination. To tell the truth, though we admire 
many Nonconformists, we do not see more in them than in 
the Clergy of the Established Church to remind us of * the 
prophet of the desert.” There are probably more austere 
recluses in the Church than among the Dissenters,—which 
is a fact not perhaps to the disadvantage of Dissenters. 
The excellent and eloquent men who rise to distinction among 
the Voluntary sects certainly do not, as a rule, wear the soft 
clothing of kings’ houses; but neither do they indulge in 
leathern girdles, and the hermit’s fare of locusts and wild honey. 
They eat the fine white bread, and partake of the well-roasted 
joints of the middle-classes,—and from the middle-classes, too, 
comes the ring of their not too prophetic speech. We are aware 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' that this is no more a disparagement to them than to the great 


to be 


g 
majority of the national clergy. Still, it is well not 
misled by the poetry of Congregationalism into thinking 
John the Baptist resembled Dr. Parker at all more than the 
Dean of Westminster, or that the conditions of life in the 
wilderness in which he preached repentance to the Pharisees, 
approach d at all nearer to those of life at the Holborn 
Viaduct than to those of life in Westminster Abbey. Indeed, 
to our thinking, John the Baptist would have been even less 
likely to feel profound admiration for My. Beecher, than 
to preach acceptably before the Queen. We admit that 
there are inconveniences in living on voluntary subscriptions 
which do not belong in the saline degree to living on ene- 
dowments, but they are not of a kind to ensure to those 
who endure them the “rough garments and stern tones 
of the prophet of the wilderness ;” and they are not in 
any degree inconsistent with “a polite alliance with the 
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world.” If there be anything really like John the Baptist in 
the function of a Congregationalist minister, we suppose it 
must be in the rather slight analogy between that of the 
preacher to whose influence it was due that “the kingdom of 
heaven suffered violence,” and “ the violent took it by force,” 
and that of the ministers to whom it may one day be due that 
the Establishment will be violently stormed, and the Esta- 
blished Church disestablished and disendowed ; but even so the 
analogy is remote, for the violence which comes of profound 





religious emotion, and the violence which comes of even sincere 
political indignation, are not quite homogeneous. 

Mr. Thomson is rather fertile in difficult paradoxes. He thinks | 
the Congregationalists are far too much attached to true Com- 
prehension to tolerate the “comprehension of the State,” and he 
seemed to hold that both thought and sympathy are far more 
active in the various Voluntary Churches of the people than in 
the great Established Church of the nation. What kind of 
comprehension that is that protests vehemently against the 
comprehension of the State, we are not quite sure. As far as | 
we can see, the ecclesiastical comprehension which is not chiefly 
of the State’s making has at present very little existence. 
What do the Wesleyans know of the religious life of the Inde- 
pendents? what do the Quakers know of the Wesleyans? what 
the Unitarians of the Quakers? what the Swedenborgians of the 
Unitarians? Are not all these bodies so strictly shut out from any 
share in each other’s religious life, that the state of things could 
hardly be worse than it is, and would certainly be better if all of 
them were ever to be included in the same ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion? Surely the High Church hear much more of the difficulties 
of the Broad Church, and the Evangelicals of the crotchets of 
the High Church, within the Establishment, than sects approxi- 
mately in the same relation would hear of each other any- 
where else. What. do the various voluntary ecclesiastical 
bodies in the United States know of each others’ proceedings ? 
Not a tenth part as much as the various sections of the English 
Church know of each others’ proceedings, and for a very good 
reason, Voluntary sects must always be more or less com- 
petitors and rivals for popular favour, and such competitors 
are not very much in the habit of taking counsel together. 
On the other hand, different schools in the same Church are 
almost forced to come to some kind of mutual understanding 
with each other,—and nothing illustrates this necessity 
better than the remarkable discussions we often hear between 
the Evangelical and the High-Church party as to the 
progress, for instance, of their various missions, and the 
comparative value of the usual evangelical and the usual 
sacerdotal resources, for stimulating these missions. When 
did any one hear of such conferences between ritualistic and 
evangelical free Churches, not bound together by any external 
tie ? 

In spite of that somewhat ambitious idealism of Mr. 
Thomson’s which ventured to pose Nonconformists as the 
stern-voiced, roughly-clad prophets of the desert, in contrast 
with what he considers,—we fear very mistakenly—to be 
the richly-clothed and soft-spoken clergy of the National 
Church, we fully recognise in his speech the earnest desire to 
help the cause of truth, and the profound conviction that the 
abolition of what he calls the “huge anachronism” of the 
Establishment, would help that cause. He believes that it 
would result in the resurrection, “not of the Church of the 
priests, but of the Church of the people,” and implies, we 
suppose, by that remark, a hope that sacerdotal doctrines will 
die out from pure inanition, when they come to depend on 
popular support for the sinews of war. Now that the revenues 
of an Establishment do lend a certain artificial importance 
to such schools of doctrine as the Ritualistic.—which would 
evince but slender vitality in England without them,—we 
quite agree. But whether the absolute dependence of a 
Church on temporary popular sympathy is really a favour- 
able condition for the search after truth, we think a good 
many even of Mr. Thomson’s own allies would be found to 
doubt. Whatever may be urged to the contrary, adaptation 
to produce a popular impression is not a final or adequate test | 
of any kind of truth, religious or otherwise,—and this is the 
test which pure Voluntaryism is always inclined to apply to} 
the problem of religious truth. For our own parts, we do not | 
believe that any ecclesiastjcal constitution would be so favour- | 
able at once to personal earnestness and to thoughtful respect | 
for the convictions of others, as a very wide national Church, | 
—a Church with formule much simpler and fewer than those | 
of the Thirty-nine Articles,—confessedly comprehending a| 
large number of different shades of theological belief, all | 











being on a perfect equality within the same communion. | manding respect to be paid to foreigners, but Mr. 


ae 
There seems to us nothing at all in the condition of the 
Voluntary Churches of America, and nothing in the condition of 
the Voluntary Churches of our Colonies, to make the prospect of 
pure Voluntaryism anywhere a fascinating one. The English 
Dissenting Churches themselves lead more vigorous and more 
thoughtful lives in consequence of those discussions which take 
place within the National Church, which they so eagerly watch 
discussions which, as far as we can see, would disappear alto. 
gether, if ever Voluntaryism triumphs and substitutes a swarm 
of sects for a comprehensive Church. Dissent in England ig aj] 
the greater and the abler for the jealous eye it keeps on the 
Church of the nation; and we feel little doubt that it would 
very soon fall into cultivating the comparatively provincial and 
ad captandum popularity of Voluntary sects in other countries 
but for the keen and wholesome criticism devoted by it to that 
Church which it so earnestly desires to disestablish and disep. 
dow, and to which it would pay hardly any further attention 
when once that result had been achieved. If Mr. Thomson and 
his colleagues are not even now precisely like those romantically 
grand and stern prophets of the desert whom he depicts, they 
would be even less like them, and even more disposed, we fear, 
than some of them are even at present, to apologise for the 
maudlin gallantries of Mr. Beecher, if they had not a National 
Church to study, to criticise, and to attack. 





THE TRUCE WITH CHINA. 

HE latest telegram to the Foreign Office from Shanghai 
seems to indicate that there is no immediate prospect of 

a war with China. Mr. Wade reports that the guarantees 
which he considered necessary have been obtained from Pekin, 
and that Mr. Grosvenor, of the Embassy, will be permitted to 
visit Yunnan. This implies that the Chinese Government has 
given way at the eleventh hour, has consented to allow an 
oflicial European to see that it does punish the murderers of 
Mr. Margary, and has agreed to announce its obligation to 
protect Englishmen to all corners of the Empire. These were 
understood to be Mr. Wade’s guarantees, and if he has 
secured them without serious abatement, he must be allowed 
to have managed a most difficult negotiation with skill, 
firmness, and success. His position at first was singularly un- 
promising. The Chinese Empire seems of late to have entered 
on that path which India began to traverse on the death of 
Aurungzebe. The reigning dynasty, though still invested with 
a quasi-sacred character in the eyes of the people, has become 
too feeble to resist intrigue, and the actual government is in 
the hands partly of the great officials, partly of a camarilla 
within the palace. Whoever holds the person of the 
Sovereign rules, but as yet no single man is strong enough 
to announce that he holds that position, and will for the 
future govern, if not reign, and no one knows with whom 
power ultimately lies. A Government of that kind is 
always sensitive of its reputation for strength, and this par- 
ticular one had reason to believe itself very strong. It wasa 
conquering Government. It was just after a great victory, 
that Mr. Wade, who, no doubt, had just done it a great 
service in terminating the quarrel with Japan, was com- 
pelled to demand that the Cabinet should pose before the 
whole Empire as obliged to yield to representations from 
States which it had always affected to despise. It 
would seem probable that the governing group in Pekin 
had from the first resolved to yield, but they tried, of course, 
all the resources of their art. They first promised redress 
through their own officials, which meant nothing, and 
Mr. Wade quietly repeated his demands. They next tested 
Mr. Wade’s nerve in the usual way, by offering him a grave 
insult on a point of form; but the Minister defeated them, and 
compelled the offending official, Li Hung Chang, to apologise, 
by threatening instant departure. They then agreed that he 
should have the right of communicating with the Departments, 
and hoped that with this concession, which is really an 1m- 
portant one in China, he would be so content as to waive the 
one they so greatly dreaded. Mr. Wade, however, continued 
to insist, threatening that, unless his demands were complie 
with by a fixed date, he would leave Pekin and declare war. 
For this war, it is now clear, they were unprepared. Whether 
their nerve failed them, as it so often fails Asiaties in supreme 
moments, whether they were in danger of rousing powerful in- 
ternal opposition, or whether they desired more time, we know 
too little of the interior of the Pekin Court to decide, but at all 
events the Cabinet were unprepared. They resolved to try 0n¢ 


last expedient, and then yield. They issued an ~~. 
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surrendered at discretion, no doubt unwillingly, but still with 
an increased respect for Mr. Wade and the State he represents. 
They gave guarantees which satisfied Mr. Wade that hence- 
forth no more Englishmen would be murdered contrary to 
treaty, and that exemplary punishment would overtake the 
murderers of Mr. Margary. Chinamen will be assured that 
their Government desire the safety of foreigners, and will see 
that this desire is real, and will be enforced like any other. 
Mr. Wade has, in fact, secured without a war all the best con- 
sequences of a war,—has defeated a most pertinacious and 
exasperating Government without the expenditure of a shilling 
or the loss of a man. That is a great achievement, and dis- 
plays Mr. Wade’s capacity for managing Chinese affairs in so 
strong a light that we can only trust it may not be considered 
necessary to remove him as a reward, after the regular fashion 
of the Diplomatic Service. 

The entire result is most satisfactory, and will be even more 
so, if Englishmen will not jump to the conclusion that it is a 

ace which has been secured, and not a truce of greater or 
less duration. Peace of a permanent kind is, unhappily, as 
yet impossible with China. The British condition precedent to 
such peace is freedom to live, travel, and trade in China, and 
the Chinese condition precedent is that no such freedom shall 
exist, and the two conditions are incompatible. No one who 
knows Pekin doubts that the governing men there would, if 
they could, expel all Europeans from the Empire ; that they 
are restrained only by a sense of weakness, and that they 
doubt every now and then whether their weakness is permanent. 
If they could see their way to victory, they would wish for war 
at once, and they may at any moment think the oppor- 
tunity has arrived. With a Power actuated by such feelings, 
Great Britain can maintain safely only one attitude, that of 
patient and forbearing, but determined watchfulness against 
aggression. The Minister in Pekin must not be the repre- 
sentative of a friendly and careless Power, indifferent to 
events so long as China prospers, but the Envoy of a 
State determined that no right secured to it by treaty 
shall be infringed even in form. He must make of every 
serious infringement of Treaty a serious complaint, and 
must back every serious complaint by an appeal to 
his reserved force. That appeal, to be efficacious, must, how- 
ever, be real, and we would once more press on the Foreign 
Office the necessity, if we would avoid another war with China, 
of maintaining some force closer to the scene of operations 
than at present. We cannot keep an army lounging in 
a fleet; we cannot station a large force in a place so 
unhealthy as Hong Kong; but we can obtain a point 
@appui in the Far East which Chinamen would ap- 
preciate, either by establishing a new Malta on one of 
the islands off the coast, or by an alliance either with the 
Japanese, or the Dutch in Java, to the latter of whom in 
particular we can render friendly assistance in a hundred ways. 
The Chinese know, perhaps, more of the policy and position of 
European Powers than we suspect, but they cannot understand 
completely the reserved strength of Great Britain. 
bassador in Pekin, as everywhere else in Asia, is a great man in 
proportion as he has the power of instant action, and a threat to 
land troops in Shanghai within a fortnight would be twice as 
efficacious as a menace to appeal to Great Britain, which can- | 
not act within three months. We want an alliance or an | 
island in the North Pacific, to make our position in Pekin | 


which legislation has hitherto failed to discover. 
| who take this view must be very sanguine either as to the 


An Am- | 


t in China secret instructions constantly ac- | would provide a remedy for the first evil, and it was, or ought 


to have been, equally plain that it would not provide a remedy 
for the second. Secret voting is fatal to effective intimidation, 
| because there is no means of ascertaining whether the voter has 
| kept his promise. No matter how a man has voted, a lie will 
keep him safe from harm. It was thought by some persons 
| that this same impossibility of ascertaining whether a voter 
; has kept his promise would prevent bribery. But this ex- 
| pectation overlooked an important distinction between bribery 
| and intimidation. A man who yields to coercion has some 
| political convictions. If he had not, there would be no need 
| to apply coercion. If, for example, a tenant votes for a par- 
| ticular candidate because his landlord has threatened to turn 
| him out of his farm if he votes for the rival candidate, it is 
clear that if he were let alone he would vote in opposition to 
his landlord. Otherwise, the natural desire of keeping on good 
terms with a man who has power to injure or benefit him would 
of itself determine his side, and there would be no need to in- 
timidate him. An elector may have very keen political convic- 
tions, and yet lack the resolution to act on them at the risk 
of ruin to himself and his family. But a man who sells 
his vote to the highest bidder has no political convictions. If 
he were prevented from selling it, he would probably, in a 
majority of cases, let it lie unused. Consequently, he has no 
motive for deceiving the candidate whose money he has taken. 
He has no preference for one party over another; he votes 
not because he wishes the election to have a particular result, 
but because he likes to do what he has been paid to do, when 
he can do it without cost or inconvenience. There is this 
much of natural good-feeling in almost every elector, that when 
he has no motive for voting for anybody else, he can be trusted 
to vote for the man who has benefited him, if it be only to 
the extent of two-and-sixpence. Thus there is a motive for a 
lie in the case of an elector who has been coerced, while there 
is none in the case of an elector who has been bribed. The 
common-sense of election agents has by this time convinced 
them that in proportion as coercion is necessary, it will tend 
to become useless. The keener a man’s political sympathies 
/are, the more indignant he will be at any attempt on the 
part of his landlord or his employer to make him vote 
against them; and the more indignant he is at such an 
attempt, the more disposed he will be to defeat it by any 
means that offer themselves, But the common-sense of 
election agents has equally convinced them that the more 
open a man is to corruption, the less motive he will have 
for breaking his promise. Barring accidents, a vote which 
has been bought and paid for is a vote which may confidently 
be counted on. 

The inefliciency of the Ballot as a cure for Bribery may 
therefore be taken as proved. Reasoning from the nature of 
things and reasoning from actual facts go hand-in-hand to 
establish it. It is a melancholy conclusion, but it is an absolutely 
‘certain one. We are sometimes assured, by way of consola- 
| tion, that the progress of education will provide the remedy 
Those 








effect of elementary education as it is at present understood, 
or as to the changes which elementary education will undergo 
in the future. We see no ground for supposing that the 
elector who has learnt to read, write, and cypher correctly will 
have any moral superiority over the elector who has mastered 
none of these arts. He may be quicker at calculating the 
value of his vote, and he may make a more prudent use of the* 
































secure, and the difficulties in the way ought to be so many | money he makes by selling it, but he will have no more correct 
occasions for displaying the ability of the Foreign Office. Lord | notion of the purpose for which a vote is given him. It is 
Derby has shown firmness throughout this affair, but if the | better, no doubt, that a man should put five shillings into 





Chinese Government had been obstinate, his base of operations 
would still have been 4,000 miles away, and transport still have 
cost him more than war. Nothing but a cool resolution to 
fight will, in China, avert war; but an expedition from Cal- 
cutta to Pekin is, all the same, an expensive, hazardous, and 


06 iy nuisance. The Foreign Office should now shorten 
€ lever, 





RECIPES FOR CORRUPTION. 


HE history of Parliamentary Elections under the Ballot 
_ Proves that the cure of Bribery has still to be effected. 
This can have been no surprise to those who had analysed the 
failings of English electors. These failings were chiefly two, 
the disposition to vote at the bidding of another person, and 
the disposition to vote in the way which would most further the 


| elections. 
| votes is engendered. 


a ; acting influences fewer. 
Voter’s immediate personal interest. It was plain that the Ballot | suspension of every form of corporate existence, if the disfran- 


the savings’-bank than that he should spend it in drink, 
| but the man who puts it into the savings’-bank will 
/not of necessity be less ready to gain it corruptly than 
,the man who spends it in drink, The lower forms of 
| thrift, though in other respects they are preferable to reck- 
'lessness, have no special connection with political conviction. 
Disfranchisement, again, is sometimes recommended as a 
‘panacea for corruption, but besides the reasons against it 
‘enumerated last week, there is the further objection that it 
| cannot be applied to the root of the mischief. Corruption in 
| @ borough bears its full fruit in Parliamentary elections, but 
“its origin and growth must be looked for in the municipal 

It is there that the habit of buying and selling 
It is there that bribery is most shame- 
less, because the prize to be gained is smaller and the counter- 
If disfranchisement meant the 
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chised borough lost its right of managing its own affairs as well 


as of returning Members to the House of Commons, if it were 


governed during the period of its disgrace by a commissioner 
appointed by the Crown, instead of by officers elected by the 


ratepayers, the penalty would have real terrors, and might con- | 


sequently frighten the electors into good behaviour. But such 
a remedy as this would savour rather of India than of England, 
and even if it were in itself expedient, it would certainly never 
be consented to by a House of Commons in which corrupt 
boroughs have a predominant influence. 

A third remedy which has been suggested would make 
illegal any payments in discharge of election expenses which 
are not made through the Returning Officer, and invalidate 


al 





every election a: 
proved. If this plan were strictly carried out, it would 
undoubtedly make bribery a very dangerous game to play 
at, At present the line between legal and illegal expenses 
is very faintly drawn. <A great number of election peti- 
tions seem to turn on the issue whether a given payment was 
genuine or only colourable, whether a messenger has been em- 
ployed for the sake of his services or for the sake of his vote, 
whether the cost of conveyance has been paid to put money into 
a voter’s pocket, or simply to reimburse him for money which 
he has had to take out of his pocket. If all payments except 
such as are absolutely necessary were forbidden, if no payment 
were passed as necessary which had not been made through the 
returning officer, and if on proof of any unnecessary payment 
an election were declared void, bribery would inevitably defeat 
its own end. No amount of caution could guard against the dis- 
covery of some illegal payment, some half-crown given to a mes- 
senger or paid for cab-hire which had not been thought present- 
able enough to come before the Returning Officer, and wherever 
such a discovery was made corruption’s labour would be lost. Un- 
fortunately, this class of remedy is open to the serious objection 


of offering a tremendous temptation to unfair practices on the | 


part of an adversary. If it were known that a single proved 
sase of payment through any channel but the Returning Officer 
would invalidate an election, there might, it is true, be no bribery 
by either party in its own name, but how about bribery in the 
name of the opposite party? An election agent might despair 
of concealing an illegal payment made and purporting to be 
made by himself, but he might feel fairly confident of being 
able to dissociate himself from an illegal payment made by 
himself and purporting to be made by his opponent. All the 
skill that now goes to concealing the nature of a payment 
would then be devoted to concealing the motive of a payment. 
Conservatives and Liberals would no longer bribe in their own 
characters to secure the seat for themselves, they would bribe 
in the characters of their adversaries to secure the invalidation 
of the return. 

There remains a remedy which, though it has the double 


disadvantage of being remote and uncertain in its effect, and | 


exceedingly diflicult to put into operation, seems yet to be the 
only one within reach. The cause of corrupt elections is the 
corruptibility of the electors. It is possible that if corrupti- 
hility were treated as a grave offence, and visited wherever 
detected with very severe punishment, it might, in time, come 
to be regarded in the same light as other grave 
entail even upon those who are only suspected of it very un- 
pleasant social consequences. If it became known that every 
person against whom a prin fucre case of giving or taking bribes 
could be made out would certainly be put upon his trial, and 
that if found guilty he would certainly be punished by a long 
term of imprisonment, or better still, perhaps, by a short term 
involving disgraceful adjuncts, the giver and taker of bribes 
would alike feel that they carried their happiness in their hands. 
Such a prospect must tend to deter men from resorting to 
bribery, and as one case after another made the link between 
the crime and its punishment stronger, that secondary conscience 
which is the creature of positive law might in time grow up in 
the community. Before this prospect can be held before the 
eyes of corruptible electors, there must be a change of feeling 
and purpose alike in those who make and in those who 
administer the law. Parliament must enact sharper penalties 
against bribery ; Governments must be more alert in prosecuting 
persons suspected of bribery; Judges must be more severe in 
sentencing persons convicted of bribery. There is enough to 
be done, therefore, before even this slender measure of cure can 
be applied to the disease; but it is some advantage on the side 
of those who wish to see it tried, that the persons in whose 
hands it rests to apply it are, by virtue of their position, 
directly amenable to public opinion. 





* . . . . | 
tinst which this particular illegality can be | 


ffences, and 


ae 
| THE “BRITISH QUARTERLY” ON MODERN 
NECROMANCY. 
| HE new number of the British Quarterly has an article on 
‘Modern Necromancy,” the exact drift of which it is not 
| very easy to catch. It appears to assume,—what, indeed, so many 
intelligent persons day by day now become convinced of, that 
fluent and almost inapprehensible as the evidence is found by 
many who have earnestly sought for it, we are no longer gur. 
| prised to find any inquirer accepting it,—namely, that there is g 
solid nucleus of preternatural fact in the phenomena called Spiri. 
tualistic. And as far as we can make out, the writer does not 
| mean to condemn those investigators who, like Mr. Crookes and 
Mr. Wallace, have courted experience of this kind, in the view of 
ascertaining the falsehood or reality of the facts asserted. But 
yet the main drift of the reviewer is to show that the whole 
order of facts comes under the class formerly called Necromantie, 
and that the moral conditions which produce them, as they were 
forbidden by the law of Moses, and by the higher instincts of the 
Christian faith, are degrading to human nature, and an abomi- 
nation to the spirit of true religion. Now it is a very difficult 
thing to reason at all as to what the true attitude of man’s 
mind ought to be to facts which the greater number of think. 
ing men, both religions and sceptical, do not at present be. 
lieve to be facts at all. If that view be correct, Necromancy ig 
mischievous because it is a frivolous and idle attempt to foster 
| the belief in preternatural phenomena which do not exist except 
‘in the heated imagination of ignorant men,—because it exhausts 
the human spirit by prostrating it before creations of the fancy 
which it summons up by virtue of fictitious incantations 
and preposterous spells. That, at least, is an _ intelligible 
| view. Nothing can be wiser than to deprecate heaping fuel on 
| the smouldering fires of a dark superstition which diverts human 
intelligence from work for which it is fitted, in order to waste it 
on feverish and intoxicating dreams. On the other hand, it may 
fairly be said that if there be really a nucleus of fact amidst the 
marvellous rubbish of the so-called spiritualistic phenomena, it 
is perfectly idle in the present day, when there is so vehementa 
tendency to deny all mental phenomena which are not functions 
of some living and active brain, to depreciate their importance, 
indeed, their vast philosophic significance. Indeed, even if it could 
be shown in the clearest way that all tampering with them 
is morally wrong, or can be proved by experience to be 
pernicious to the inquirer, that philosophic significance would 
not be diminished. But we can hardly understand at all 
‘the line which, as far as we can gather it, the British Quarterly 
| reviewer appears to take up, which is—if we rightly understand 
| what seems shrouded in a certain almost intentional vagueness— 
something like this,—that it is quite right to try and make out 
| 


whether these alleged preternatural facts are facts or not, but that 
if you have once made out their claim to be preternatural, itis 
| quite wrong, and directly contrary to the revealed morality of 
| Judaism, to try and extract any sort of new information, taken even 
| for what it is worth (which would usually be exceedingly little), 
| out of these preternatural phenomena. For instance, as we interpret 
‘the reviewer, he would think Mr. Crookes right in testing his 
“ medium ” by all sorts of tests, electrical and otherwise, and even 
|in walking about with the “materialised” spirit hanging on his 
arm, or even in clasping it round the waist. But he would think 
any one quite wrong who, having been told two or three times 
| through the agency of a medium—if such a thing ever happened 
|—of some event then quite unexpected, but which afterwards 
actually occurred, should in consequence make inquiry at the 
| same souree—or what appeared likely to be the same source—on 
any contingency of interest to the inquirer, and take the reply for 
as much as it was worth,—as a guess, perhaps, but one formed, 
as far as he could judge, by an agency possessed of certain quali 
| fications for seeing further into the future than himself. 


| We confess we are wholly unable to enter into these fine dis- 
tinctions. ‘That Moses and his successors, legislating for a peo} le 
who were always on the brink of an abyss of degrading physic! 
superstitions, should have absolutely forbidden all this questioning 
of the invisible world through persons of abnormal constitution, 
unless these were kept straight by their faith in the revealed God 
of their fathers, is quite as intelligible as that the same great 
| legislators should have promulgated an elaborate ceremonial and 
symbolic system adapted to the condition of that people’s min’. 
| But it is just as absurd to quote such rules now as fatal to certail 
kinds of modern inquiry, however strictly impartial and sel!- 
| restrained, as it would be to maintain that the ceremonial law 
| against the use of particular kinds of food is still in force. 
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there be, as many good investigators think, a sufficient mass of | hearts in much less ambiguous and risky regions. But granted the 
fairly-accredited phenomena beyond the scope of any admitted | existence of a few persons who have such qualities, and who 
Jaws, which need investigation, they should surely be investigated j have no clear duties taking them into other fields, and grant- 
without assuming any predetermined mode of dealing with such | ing that when they come to investigate the phenomena alleged, 
results, if any, as might be established by the investigation. | they find a residuum of solid fact in them which is inexpli- 
It seems childish to say,—‘ Let us find out whether these things | cable without assuming the existence of non-embodied intel- 
do or do not happen, but, if it turns out that they do happen, let | ligences, then, we confess, it seems to us perfectly childish 
us resolve beforehand to have nothing further to say to them.’ | to say to such investigators,—‘Thus far shall you go, but no 
The present writer, if he relied on his own experience alone, | farther,—you may determine for us whether there be evidence 
would feel confident that the alleged phenomena never occur | of the agency of disembodied intelligences in human affairs, but 
when any one is present who is not already predisposed to believe } when you have determined this, you shall not venture to estimate 
that they will occur; but he confesses himselt staggered by the | what modicum of credit, if any, is to be assigned to these com- 
enormous weight of secondary evidence which appears to be accu- | munications.’ The British Quarterly reviewer terminates his 
mulated, and every fresh day accumulating, on all sides, not a | rather ambiguous counsels on these grotesque matters as follows : 
little of it, too, on the faith of witnesses whose evidence no one | —“To hearken to the voices of the dead is either a delusion or a 

reality. If it be the former, no delusion can be more mischievous, 


would reject in regard to any events, however marvellous, 
not obviously of the preternatural kind. However, if you | more degrading, or more revolting. If it be the latter, no pursuit 


could once prove that by the agency of persons of particular | can be more dangerous. It is an attempt to return to the infaney 
temperament,—an agency not in itself involving any clement of | of the human race. It is a revolution against reason, and an 
insincerity or other species of immorality,—you could obtain | arrest of scientific and practical education. It is so opposed in its 
access to new sources of information proved by experience to | nature to the primary laws of human progress and human welfare, 
be so far trustworthy as to make them an appreciable clement | that its character must be apparent to every man of cali intelli- 
in considering what one ought to do, it would surely be very | gence, even apart from the emphatic condemnation of the legis- 
absurd to call it wicked to assign any such value to it, only | lators of our race.” Now, of course we heartily agree with his 
because the Jews in a very different age were forbidden | opinion on the first branch of the alternative. If the whole 
all such trifling with the invisible world, on the express ground | matter be pure delusion, no vaster or more discreditable waste 
that it led them into sensual idolatry, and poisoned the active | of human energy and credulity on a gross superstition than the 
faith in God. It seems to us that the soundest principle of | time devoted to this spiritualism in recent years has ever occurred 
the modern world is, —‘ Refuse no sort of light you can extract from | to show the fatuity of human intelligence. But if it be nota 
evil or from good, provided that no moral evil, no sort of self- | delusion, why can’t these signs of intelligence from the invisible 
deception, no trifling with temptation, is necessary to procure that | world, if such there really be, be taken,—like the evidence of 
light.’ A worthy living clergyman declares himself to have been | bad witnesses, for example,—just for what they are worth ? The 
one of the sitters at a séance at which the object was to get a com- | reviewer fails to see that what was bad and even wicked in the old 
munication from the supreme Spirit of Evil, and according to his | Necromancy, was this, that superstitious men delivered themselves 
story, the only result was that the table at which the séance was | over, body and soul, into the power of malignant and often cheating 
held was violently broken to pieces by some invisible agency before magicians,—that they really made the practice a kind of idolatry. 
the eyes of the sitters. Well, it is certainly very difficult to con- | Whatever may be said against modern spiritualism as a waste of 
ceive how, if such an agency could be consulted, it would be pos- | time, this at least cannot be said of it,—that even spiritualists 
sible to get any truth out of it. Even a French juge d’instruction | themselves propose to put these usually silly oracles above their 
could hardly, one would suppose, so cross-examine a supremely | own judgments or consciences. On the contrary, spiritualists 
evil and unseen being, as to extract from him valuable admis- appear to us nearly unanimous in admitting that most of the com- 
sions which could serve the cause of truth. But suppose for a| munications come from silly gossips and liars, who did not put 
moment that it were conceivable that you could elicit a word of | off the habit of silly gossiping and lying when they put off their 
truth from a supremely evil being,—say a word of involuntary | body. Now, if this be once admitted,—if it once be clear that 
warning as to the direction in which you are most open to |} these things are taken purely for what they are worth, ie., 
temptation,—in that case we could not conceive a reasonable | for the evidence they can give of intrinsic intelligence, 
moral being failing to profit by the hint. If there were such | if they can give such evidence,—and however much there 
a thing as an available channel of communication with finite | may be of waste of time and thought about such sub- 
beings who are not now in the flesh, and it could be used | jects, it is at least impossible to say that there is any of that 
without violating any of the moral and spiritual laws which | peculiar peril in the pursuit which the Jewish law discerned in 
are our highest certainties, we cannot understand how any | the demonology of that time. The evil of that practice lay in 
one could wish to persuade us that we ought not to take such | giving your mind and heart up to the guidance of a creature in all 
communications for whatever, when weighed in the scales of | probability more evil and more frivolous than yourself, in attaching 
reason and experience, they might be worth. It cannot be right | a supernatural importance to a preternatural and perhaps wholly 
to test the facts, and yet wrong to use the facts when you have ; malignant agency. There may be, and probably are, silly people 
tested them ; if it is wrong to use them for whatever they are | who do this still. We have heard of weak women who have made 
worth in the last resort, it must be equally wrong to meddle with | bad marriages in consequence of the communications made to 
them at all, even for the sake of testing them. Whether we | them through a medium, and who have even come to their 
rightly apprehend the drift of the British Quarterly reviewer, we | death by obeying the oracles delivered. Where there are such 
are by no means sure. Bu so far as we can gather it, it seems to people, the condemnation of the British Quarterly reviewer applies. 
usa singularly weak and indefensible one, which cither goes too | But so long as a man retains the full possession of his good-sense, 
far at first, or stops short without any intelligible reason where it | refuses to believe without evidence simply because appeals are 
does stop short. made to his credulity, and keeps his conscience as well as his 
The true moral to be derived from the mass of miscellaneous judgment well above the waters of these troubled and muddy 
rant and rubbish, mingled with more or less curious testimony as subjects, it seems to us unmeaning to say that it is wicked to re- 
to physical and intellectual events, which is recorded in the litera- | eeive a communication purporting to come from the dead, and 
ture of modern spiritualism, is this,—that very few minds have | take it for what it is worth. To prostrate your soul before 
enough culture, coolness, common-sense, firm moral judgment, | such a communication as if it were divine, is idiotic, is de- 
and hatred of self-deception, to investigate it adequately at all. | grading. But to examine it as you would examine any other 
And we need not say that it is mere running headlong into | piece of curious evidence, and act on your own calm judgment, 
danger of mischievous and superstitious delusions, for any man to | after taking that and all other considerations into account, seems 
apply himself to sift evidence who is not clearly conscious of to us the reasonable course of any man who should have once 
possessing the qualities necessary to sift it, and to check promptly | convinced himself that there is in these subjects a residuum of 
that dangerous appetite for believing marvels which we so often | preternatural fact to be explained. 
See, Again, there can be no doubt that the investigation brings An 22, 
_ into the company of a very strange lot of people, often without 
ear conceptions of right and wrong, and sometimes with very THE CIry OF HYGELA, 
Well-i:i9:ked leanings to particular kinds of license. The qualities. FPWIA'T Dr. Richardson’s sketch of the Doctors’ New Jerusalem, 
needful for dealing with such cireumstancesare rare. And it is still I a city where death was reduced to a minimum and disease 
beldom ', perhaps, that those who have these qualities, are with- | almost extinct, should have interested the Social Science Con- 
out others which would find full employment for their minds and | gress on Tuesday, is natural enough. Those who attend that 
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Congress are always more or less bored, and this year they have | 
been bored to a degree which must have made them feel like children | 
on Sunday,—as if anything in the way of a story, however dull at 
other times, would be a deep relief. But we cannot say that we 
think Dr, Richardson's dream, read under less depressing circum- | 
stances, was even clever, or that it was in any degree suited for a | 
meeting supposed to have a serious object. Anybody who chooses 
to forget all human conditions can describe any imaginary city of 
health, just as anybody who presupposes a purse of Fortunatus 
and ignores any fall in the value of money can extinguish | 
pauperism, A dream of that sort, to be of any value to the pub- | 
lic, and not a mere break in the tedium of listening to fanatic | 
platitudinarians, should represent an ideal city, in which health | 
has been secured under existing, or at all events under possible 
conditions. Dr. Richardson sets them all at defiance, and might 
just as well have postulated in one line a world without any 
liability to disease,—a world where he would have no occupation, 
and Mr. Simon would starve, and Mr. Chadwick, unless, indeed, 
he devoted himself exclusively to the task of convincing men 
that they ought to burn their grandmothers as gas-lamps, would 
die of a broken heart. His very first condition—site—wantsa new 
world. Cities grow on river-banks or the shore, or spots where 
a profitable manufacture can be easily pursued, or spots which 
attract the wealthy and idle; but the site to be selected for 
Ilygeia must have gravel on the low land and thick clay on 
the higher elevations, which is not, as a rule, the arrange- 
ment usual on this planet. ‘Then the city must be built with 
the intention of being healthy before all things, which is of 
course possible, but being granted, takes all the present in- 
terest out of the argument. No city has been so built. Then 
the inhabitants must not only submit themselves in all things 
to medical direction, which is conceivable if a generation should 
arise with ‘‘Be ye healthy” for its sole command, but must 
expend most of the results of their industry in scientifically 
housing themselves, or tax all who possess in order that those 
who do not may be not endurably but admirably housed. Dr. 


ie 
conditions of the problem he is discussing. If he does, he re 
duces his work to a mere exercitation, which it is slightly 
impertinent to force in such a form on such an assembly, Ip. 


stalled in such a house, in a city traversed by boulevards, under 


which run underground railways, and which, we may add, there. 
fore reverberate as if they were floored with sheet iron, the 
Briton is to live as a total abstainer from alcohol and tobacco 
and to drink water that has been inspected, and if not up to 
standard, penetrated with ozone ; and to eat food every morsel of 


| which has been rigorously examined and reported on by a 


supreme hygeist, under whom is a staff composed of every 
medical officer in the place; and to beget children none of whom 
will die—unless indeed his rent should absorb all his food. 


| purchasing power—and to live and live and live, only five in a 


thousand of his kind perishing per annum, and then only of 
pneumonia, bronchitis, congestion of the lungs, summer cholera, 
cancer, disease of* strong hereditary character, scarlet-fever, 
measles, whooping-cough, and we presume, though Dr. Richard. 
son does not mention them, of wounds, poisons, accidents, melan- 
choly, and old age, evils which are not prevented in any appre- 
ciable degree even by perforated bricks or scientific dust-bins. In 
fact, if a man will give his life up to labour for wages to be spent 
mainly in keeping up a house that a doctor would approve, he will 
have a fair chance of being rewarded by living till he dies of old age, 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to Dr. Richardson to treat his paper 
very seriously, he having only intended to put together all the 
sanitary suggestions which occurred to him in a less tedious form 
than usual, but the interest he has excited leads us once more to 
a question which we have often had to answer, and have always 
been impelled to answer in what is now a very unpopular way, 
Will the majority of mankind ever take care of their health in 
this way, will they ever submit themselves to the injunction 
of a new Book of Leviticus, intended merely to keep themselves 
alive? We do not believe a word of it. Philanthropists say the 
only reason for carelessness about health is ignorance, but we do 
not see that the cultivated are so careful, that they coddle them. 
selves so scientifically, or that they care much more about dying 





Richardson does not house his people in barracks, but in separate 
houses, and he builds them wholly regardless of expense. ‘They 
are to have no basements or cellars, but to be built over 
brick arches, under which run subways, in which are 
placed all sewers, gas-pipes, and water-pipes, and in which 
all needful repairs will be done by city officers. We do 
not quite see why the subways should not be under the 
pavements, which are all to be ten feet wide ; but supposing this 
necessary, the change involves an increased expense of at least 
one-third for site. ‘Then no house is to exceed sixty feet in height, 
no house to be built of any but the best materials or of anything 
but perforated and glazed bricks, or with any room in it affording 


less than 1,200 feet of air for cach person; or with any roof but 


a flat one, which is to support a garden or a laundry, and which 
therefore must be supported on strong walls, and be made water- 


pelled to bring up encrmous families. 


than navvies or Irishmen. They certainly do not feel more im- 
Doctors know all the rules 
Dr. Richardson would recommend, and beyond some extra care 
about drainage, they live in much the same houses as other people, 
lead much the same lives, drink much the same quantity as other 
moderate men, and are just as careless whether their food has 
been inspected or not. They neglect exercise quite as much, break 
themselves up by over-work—another disease for which perforated 
bricks are no remedy—rather more, and by no means number an 
exceptional average of extremely old men, They do not, that we 
see, care particularly to die of slow decay, nor if all men were 
as instructed as they are, would they care either. If men could 
| by taking thought live as léng as they liked in good health 
and without decay, no doubt they would make great efforts, and 





tight cnough to endure the presence of water on it for hours at a 
time; or without a “lift,” or with chimneys, or with ‘ back 
premises,” or with a stable in the rear. Every house is to be 
thoroughly provided with water-closets, and baths with hot and 
cold water; and pipes to carry off smoke, ‘‘ which, after deposit- 
ing its free carbon in a gas furnace, will pass off colourless 
into the air;” and a basket-lift, and a dust-bin so sanitary 
that we do not feel ashamed to confess that it passes our 
architectural understanding. Such a_ house 
to be constructed; and if there are no wall-papers, but only 


no 


is, 


glazed bricks, as Dr. Richardson suggests, and if the tenants 


ror ¢ 


ulow 


always use his dust-bins as he commands, and if they never : 
‘¢old clothes, old shoes, or other offensive articles of the same 
order,” to remain in the sleeping-rooms—a practice he sternly 
forbids, and would apparently make penal—no doubt such a house 
might be reasonably healthy. But we venture to say the annual 
cost of plumber’s work in that house would exceed the rent any 
artisan can pay, even if he were not required, as Dr. Richardson 
requires him, always to cook above his living-rooms, and always 
to do his work—tailoring, for instance—in a room hired for the 
purpose, at a distance from his dwelling-place. Let the matter 
be managed for him as scientifically as might be, and still the 
provision of site, of perfect building, of great space, of separate 
workshop, and of endless pipes, would cost him, either in 


rent, or if the State provided house-room, in rates and 


taxes, the greater portion of the result of his daily labour. 
Dr. Richardson would say that is no business of his, and no 
doubt, if he were writing a novel, it would not be; but in a paper 
grave in meaning, however imaginative in form, and read before 
a grave Congress, he has no right to ignore the fundamental 


doubt, | 


even consent to live by very exact rule; but the world being as it 
| is, men know too well that they are all under sentence of capital 
| punishment to care so very much about the time. ‘They all desire 
| health as an clement in happiness, and the majority would like to 

live the usual time, and then die painlessly ; but they all feel the 
great certainty too overwhelming for them to think too much about 
its attendant uncertainties, and either dwell on the consequences of 
the event till its incidents seem trifling, or resolutely forget the 
entire subject. We doubt very’much if twenty thousand Dr. Rich- 
_ardsons would trouble themselves to set up a Hygeia, and are quite 
certain that they would only encounter for that object a definite 
and very moderate amount of expense. Highly-paid but danger- 
ous trades are never abandoned, and it takes stern legislation to 
compel men like miners, or needle-grinders, or powder-makers to 
adopt precautions they know the need of quite as well as the public. 
The mass of mankind will only take a certain amount of trouble 
and forego a certain amount of enjoyment to ward off sickness and 
death; and if they would take more trouble, they would be more 
miserable than they are. Health is worth having, and therefore clean 
water, good drainage, and ventilation are desirable things, but valett- 
dinarianism, even if approved by doctors and defended by scientific 
axioms, is a mere form, and a rather disgusting one, of the selfish- 





ness of the weak. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———— 
NEW GUINEA. 
(To THE EpitorR OF THE “SrscTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As you have made use of my name in connection with what 
“a . ” 
you are pleased to call‘ an expedition on the Armit plan to 
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Sdvance upon Papua, allow me, in justice to those with whom I 
am associated, to point out where you are at fault in the con- 
clusions you draw from the erroneous premises which, you, Sir, 
have taken to be correct. 

You accept the statements of Mr. McFarlane as accurate, while 
jn reality that gentleman’s statements are both misleading 
and inaccurate, as I will now proceed to show. Mr. McFarlane 
bases his objection to New Guinea being opened up to 
immediate colonisation on the assertion that the island is 
unproductive of anything beyond ‘plenty of epidemic disease.” 
You also state that “ the missionaries have not yet found any part | 
of the Papuan coast free from fever.” Now these missionaries | 
of whom you speak are educated South-Sea Islanders, and as yet 
have only been landed at Yule Island and on various points of 
the coast to the westward, towards the Torres Straits, under 
three hundred miles’ run, where, as the Admiralty charts clearly 
show, the land is low and covered by mangrove swamps, in which 
the decomposing vegetable matter is quite sufficient to create epi- 
demic diseases, even among stout-hearted Europeans ; but when, 
as we are at present, dealing with coloured misssonaries of a race 
which soon loses confidence on being left to struggle by itself 
amongst savages of a different tribe, we cannot be astonished at 
the number of deaths recorded by Mr. McFarlane as having 
taken place amongst his force, and even wonder at the want of 
judgment displayed in choosing the sites of the present missions, 
when so much healthier localities could have been found at no 
great distance off. Mr. McFarlane lives at Cape York, in a well- 
built house, which the officers and crew of II.M.S. ‘ Salamander’ 
erected ; and the missionary stations appear to have been esta- 
lished, as we now find them, with the sole view of affording 
easy access from Somerset, but with an utter disregard to climate. 
On this subject of climate much indeed may be said, and it in no 
manner must be taken for granted, as you appear to do, that be- 
eause a country lies beneath the vertical rays of a torrid sun 
its climate must be unendurable. Peru is in the same 
latitude as New Guinea, and yet its climate is the most 
splendid of the globe, and fires and warm winter clothing are 
there found to be most acceptable of an evening. 

The climate of a country depends upon the physical formation of 
its surface, and the physical geography of New Guinea clearly 
shows us what climate we may expect to find in that island, 
which, it must be remembered, is as large as the whole of Great 
Britain ; and a few words on this subject may not, therefore, 
be uninteresting to your readers. 

Commencing at Sudest Island, we find a chain of mountains | 
which, gradually rising from the sea, enters New Guinea, and in 
latitude 8° S. and longitude 147° : 





} 


rer 


5d 33' E. attains in Mount 
Owen Stanley a height of 13,205 feet, at a distance of about forty 
miles from Redscar Bay, on the west. This range appears to 
traverse the whole island in a north-westerly direction, and to 
terminate in the Charles Louis Mountains, on its north-western 
extremity, which, rising perpendicularly out of the sea to an alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet, soon attain that of 17,000 feet. As yet the 
altitude of this range has not been ascertained further inland, | 
wing to the fact that, where visible from the coast, its summits 
are obscured by clouds, and in other parts it is hidden from view, | 
both on the southern and northern sides of the island, by the | 
great heights to which its spurs, forming the coast ranges, attain. 
These, in some portions of the northern and southern shores, | 
have been computed by trigonometrical observations at from | 
5,000 feet to 14,000 feet, within fifty miles of the coast, | 
where the cliffs, many hundred feet high, plunge vertically 
into the Pacific Ocean as many fathoms deep. It therefore 
follows that the climate of New Guinea will be different on 
the northern side of these mountains to what it has been found 
to be on their southern, and that whilst in the latter case the 
warm, moist, south-east trades are arrested in their course, and 
consequently deluge their southern slopes, and thus form the 
mangrove swamps abreast of Cape York, in the former case the 
northern slopes would be comparatively dry and cool, and the 
climate infinitely more healthy and agreeable. The northern 
coast-line also is as bold and steep as the southern coast is low 
and swampy. 

Mr. McFarlane complains that at Yule Island he had to pay 
“an axe for two cocoa-nuts,” but had he gone a short distance 
to the eastward, he could have obtained as many huodreds for the 
same price ; and from my experience of the Papuan savage, I can 
only say that I believe Mr. MecFarlane’s weakness in acceding 
to such extortionate demands will be anything but fruitful of 
good results, and can only lead to future disputes with the traders 
who frequent theee parts. However this may be, I do not 





| 


purpose leading the expedition under my command any- 
where near this locality, and have chosen a site where not 
only cocoa-nut forests are to be found, but also an 
abundant growth of teak, sandal, and ebony, of which latter 
wood even Mr. McFarlane admits having procured ornaments; 
and the value of these timbers will far exceed your proposed 
trade in cocoa-nuts, which, however, is not to be despised. Re- 
garding the mineral wealth of New Guinea, I will say nothing, 
as it can well afford to lie dormant for awhile, and if there, will 
in due time be developed. We do not intend either, at first 
starting, to depend on the island for provisions, notwithstanding 
that a well-equipped and disciplined force need never want for 
food in New Guinea, if landed in a proper locality ; and I have 
no doubt but that in due time imported labour will enable the 
first colonists to grow profitably cotton, rice, sugar-cane, and 
coffee. 

Considering that the present expedition will derive no pecuniary 
benefit whatever in return for their labour, it is only fair that 
some inducement should be held out to its members, in the event 
of their eventually establishing themselves on the island; and 
those acquainted with the colonies will agree with me that the 
prospective possession of ‘‘ four square miles of land ” is certainly 
no great reward, It is true that amongst two hundred men the 
total amount of land thus granted will amount to eight 
hundred square miles, or an area forty miles long by 
twenty miles deep, which, of itself, is no larger than many 
an Australian station, on which the “home paddock” often 
includes a hundred square miles; and as to carrying our lives in 
our hands, I think it is the boast of Englishmen, as a rule, that 
they do so during every day of their lives, whether it be when 
crossing one of the London streets, journeying on our railways, 
sailing over the ocean, or marching forward the pioneers of 
civilisation in a new country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosenrr H. Armit, Lieutenant, R.N. 

30 Parliament Street, S.W., October 14, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(To Tue Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—Mr. Abbott somewhat scornfully dismisses those wlio ven- 
ture to question the advisability and the justice of substituting 
for the old free grammar-school, the middle-class schoo! in which 
the children of the poorer classes shall only be admitted in the 
proportion of, ‘say, fifteen or twenty in six or seven hundred,” 
as ‘“‘generous but unpractical enthusiasts.” I know well! the 


| power wielded in England by such an ex cathedra condemnation, 


and yet I would venture to put in a plea for the children of the 
poor, not merely the children of artisans, but also of clerks and 
shopmen, whose position is often harder than that of artisans, 
before they are finally excluded from the grammar-schools of the 


/country by the schemes which are finding fayour among * the 


powers that be.” 

Why is the old free grammar-school system to be overthrown ? 
Even if the grammar-school continue free, entrance being obtained 
by competitive examination, the children of the poor will of 
necessity be very tryingly handicapped by the facilities for prepara- 
tory tuition enjoyed by the rich, but the proportion of successful 
candidates from the poor will certainly far exceed Mr, Abbott's 
allowance of fifteen or twenty in six or seven hundred. ‘The plain 
question is, why are these children of the poor to be cxcluded 
bya prohibitory system of fees from the old free grammar-schools, 
if they are able to win their entrance in fair and open competition ? 

Let me examine Mr. Abbott’s grounds for opposing any large 
number of free admissions :—1. Mr, Abbott says ** there are now 
public clementary schools for the poorer classes.” By what right 
do we say toa poor man whose child can successfully compete 
for a grammar-school admission, according to the existing plans 
‘** We have built another school for you, which is more elementary ; 
—to that school your child must go 7” To assume that the schools 
in which classics, mathematics, and modern languages are not 
taught are the proper schools for all poor people (save, according 
to Mr. Abbott’s suggestion, for about 1,000 children, picked from 
the millions of our people, and scattered through all the grammar- 
schools of the country), and in consequence to deprive them of 
privileges they now enjoy, is, 1 contend, one of the most astound- 
ing class-assumptions that could be made, even in aristocratic 
England. 

2. But the great objection, Mr. Abbott continues, is that the 
poor boy will want books, and their cost would be too great a 
burden for really poor parents. I submit that in many and 
many a family there would b+ noble effort to save for books, 
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while a fee could not possibly be raised. Hundreds of boys now 
in our grammar-schools could not afford fees, and do obtain 
books. Besides, Mr. Abbott urges that the temptation to remove 
a boy just when he is beginning to make progress because of his 
wage-carning power is-very great. I reply that the opposite 
temptation is very great already, and will be greater as the con- 
viction of the value of education spreads, while it ought to be 
encouraged and not baffled by educational legislation. I have 
known, as every one whose experience has extended beyond his 


own social circle must have known, many cases in which parents | 


have made hard sacrifices to keep a promising lad at school. By 
opening to a poor lad a great school career, the utmost is done to 
encourage his parents not to remove him at too early a date. I 
venture to say that many poor lads who have won honours at the 
grammar-school, if they had been sent to an inferior school, 
would have been prematurely put to work. 

5. Mr. Abbott fears that if there were a majority of middle- 
class pupils and a large minority of public elementary-school 
pupils, the minority would form a clique. This argument does 
not apply to the free school (like King Edward VI.’s, Birmingham), 
where all are on the same level, while it forms no justification 
whatever of the process, against which these protests are being 
made, of converting schools now absolutely free into schools with 
‘‘a majority of middle-class pupils.” In a well-managed free 
school, with entrance by open competition, and with intellectual 
prizes to win, relationships are formed between class and class, 
full of healthful promise for the future of ourcountry. Supposing 
a minority of paying pupils to be admitted into a school already 
free, the fact that the free admissions would be by examination 
would create the same feeling of honour regarding them which 
exists respecting entrance into college by a scholarship, and the 
requirement of intellectual energy from the paying pupils to give 
them their rank in class-work would remove any idle feeling of 
their own superiority to free scholars. 

4, Mr. Abbott thinks it probable that a large number of free 
admissions for poor boys would lower the standard of a school. 
The contrary, I submit, would be the case. ‘The number of ap- 
plications for entrance to a free grammar-school always enables 
the standard to be sustained; while, as a matter of fact, sons of 
poor parents do not prove inferior in capacity, and their struggle 
with external disadvantages is frequently the secret of their 
strength. 

The abolition of the free grammar-school will intensify the 
worst class distinctions in the worst possible way ; it will reserve 
for the moneyed classes privileges to which they have no exclusive 
claim, and it will temporarily check the development of that con- 
nection between the highest culture and the lowest lot which 
enables those who have to bear so many of the burdens of life, to 
be more capable of appreciating and enjoying its many blessings.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Henry W. Crosskey. 





THE ADMIRALTY AND COMPETITION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—'* A Naval Officer” says that Mr. Ward Hunt did away 
with competition for Naval Cadetships not because he does not 
want officers with brains, but because ‘‘ he wishes cadets who 
enter the Navy at twelve and twelve-and-a-half to have sounder 
brains, if they live long enough to become officers, than they 
would have, or might have, if subjected to the strain of a com- 
petitive examination at that early age.” There is at least a dif- 
ference of opinion among those best able to judge whether in 
fact the brains of these boys were injured by the competition 


now abolished, but granting that they were so, is it necessary | 


still to refute again and again the miserable fallacy that because 


a particular way of ascertaining a boy’s fitness for a profession is | 
found not to answer well, therefore the proper and efficient | 


method is not to modify and improve, while retaining open 
competition, but to go back to the old class-jobbery euphe- 
mistically called ‘‘ patronage?” Dreamers may imagine a First 
Lord selecting boys possessed of all the best intellectual and 
moral qualifications for the Navy by his own careful investiga- 
tions, or those of trustworthy colleagues; but every one knows 
that, in fact, this selection is, and must be, mere personal favour, 


or political jobbery, and it is absurd to say that because a boy is 


the relative of a peer, a Member of Parliament, or an influential 
manager of a constituency, that this secures his having ‘‘ sounder 
brains” than if he had been selected by some kind of open 
competition. 

But “‘ A Nayal Officer” proceeds to prove his case by saying 
that after the first admission by patronage, “no relaxation has 


, 


| been either made or proposed in the stringeney of any of the 
numerous examinations required to be passed before a cadet can 
become, first a midshipman, then a sub-lieutenant.” No, 
|forsooth! Sunk as John Bull is in the slumber of “Cop. 
iservative reaction,” he would not sleep through that, 
| Mr. Hardy did not venture to restore purchase of commis- 
| sions, but only of exchanges; Lord Sandon did not attempt 
| more than a small and limited scheme for handing back the en- 
dowed middle-class schools to the clerical jobbery which had 
already swallowed up so many of them. But the principle—the 
desire to maintain an aristocratic governing class, and to reverse 
| the doctrine enunciated by the Liberal reformers of late years, that 
| the people themselves are the true governing class—this is the 
| same in Mr. Hunt’s case as in the others. Even under this Con- 
servative Government, with its large majority, its application is, 
| and will remain, very limited,—but there it is—I am, Sir, &ec., A, 





mat 
THE LATE BISHOP THIRLWALL. 

(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Permit me, in reference to your brief remark on Bishop 
Thirlwall’s ‘“‘ Notes on Contemporary Questions,” to say that 
there were two reasons which induced me to allow their publication 
in the Contemporary. 

There are some persons who think that Dr. Thirlwall did not speak 
out plainly on the passing subjects of interest in the Church, and 
who mistake the reason. I wish to show that to the last he had 
opinions, and was not afraid of expressing them. My second 
reason was to prove that, though debarred from using his pen, and 
later, from reading, he did not lose heart, courage, or power, but 
took as keen an interest as ever in the affairs of the Church, and 
was as strong and as able to deal with the questions of the day as 
before. 

The moment he could throw off the burden of his diocese, 
which cramped his hand and used up his strength, he began 
again to write. If but his sight had been spared, or if he had but 
retired earlier from his labours, before his life was spent, these 
‘+ Notes ” might have been a book. They were a fitting ending 
to his life. At night he thought out his subject, in the day he 
dictated. ‘Though blind and unable to read, he never lost a 
moment. If he could not be read to, he thought and planned 
future work. The words from his lips came like the letters from 
his pen, requiring no correction, to the last evening of his life. 

Though he did not dictate them for publication, I can never 
regret that the world has his last plain, outspoken words on 
‘‘Contemporary Questions,” incomplete as they are.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

59 Pulteney Street, Bath, October 13. 





Joun THIRLWALL. 





EPPING FOREST. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your interesting paper on the Forest you describe the 
approach vid Fenchurch Street and Loughton minutely, but make 
{no mention of the other route (in some respects prettier and more 
convenient), from Liverpool Street to Chingford, which lands 
visitors within half a mile of Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge, whence it 
| is a charming walk up to Highbeach, skirting the western side of 
| the Forest. I see you spell it ‘ beech,” but I follow the opinion 
| of those who consider the name had a geological rather than an 
| arboreal origin. 
| While writing about the Forest, will you allow me to add that 
' the blots in the City scheme appear to be,—first, the proposed 
‘¢deer parks,” useless, costly, and troublesome ; second, no pro- 
vision for recouping to the Lords the sums they were as good as 
forced to give in years past for the Crown rights; third (and far 
the most serious), no provision for representing the freeholders 
on the governing body longer than during the lives of three 
‘gentlemen whose united ages are over 200 years! We are quite 
willing that the Corporation should have the lion’s share of the 
governing body, but it must also contain the independent and 
| elective element.—I am, Sir, &c., A REsIDENT. 
EPITAPHS AND SURVIVORS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I think most of your readers will some time or other have 
seen the epitaphs alluded to in Saturday’s Spectator. I send you 
| one which has only just appeared in one of our cemeteries. it 
| surpasses most in the success with which it manages the exaltation 
of the survivor. After saying, ‘This stone was erected by his 
bereaved widow to the memory of So-and-so,’ it concludes with 
these four lines :— 








| 
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“In love he lived, in peace ho died, 
His wife was always by his side ; 
He left this world without a tear, 
*Cept for the wife he held so dear.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 








BOOKS. 


INDIA AND ITS PRINCES.* 
Wuo was or is M, Rousselet? That he is a Frenchman, he 
repeatedly asserts ; that he is a man of science, he hints once or 
twice; that he is an artist of no mean rank is apparent on the 
face of his drawings; and that he is an acute and patient 
observer Within a range designedly limited, no one who reads his 
work will doubt; but all that does not explain his position in 
India. He lived there for six years, almost exclusively in Native 
Courts, and was everywhere an honoured and welcome guest, 
trusted and petted by men like the truculent Guicowar 
Khunderao—who seems to have allowed him access even to his 
harem—and by Hindoo maharajahs and great Mussulman nobles 
everywhere. Hardly any European has ever had his opportunities 
of observation in Native States. He wandered into capitals 
of which Anglo-Indians scarcely know the names. In one 
State the Premier insisted on receiving him with a salute of 
eleven guns, and in another he sat by the Maharana’s side ; 
yet he was only a French traveller, with no official rank, 
and no defined and visible position. Nothing in his book 
suggests the idea either of falsehood or of brag, its tone is 
throughout quietly truthful, and yet any traveller who endea- 
voured to follow his footsteps, and expected the same reception, 
would find himself woefully deceived. Was he, perchance, the 
bearer of a secret commission from the Emperor as well as an 
artist, or how did he contrive so suddenly to win so much 
confidence from men who usually place an impassable wall 
between themselves and foreigners? Be that as it may, 
M. Rousselet had an unusual opportunity of seeing Native 
India, and he has used it as an artist would, to bring 
before us all that is most striking, or picturesque, or beautiful, or 
separate in the externals of life in palaces and cities unbarbarised 
by European influence. The descriptions, and still more the 
drawings, of native architecture in his book will come upon the 
majority of English readers like a revelation. ‘Are these the 
people,” they will say, as they gaze at sketches of domed mauso- 
leums, stately palaces, delicious retreats, vast /oggias—loftier, 
airier, and with deeper shadows than those of Italy—at gardens 
studded with graceful monuments, at lakes whose waters are 
heavy with the shadows of fairy palaces, ‘whom we have ac- 
counted barbarians, whom we will not trust with engineers’ 
commissions, who can never rise to the control of any public 
work? Why, they had architects who were poets, who 


could build like Italians of the Renaissance or Egyptians | 


under the Pharaohs.” M. Rousselet enters as few European 
artists in India have ever entered into the spirit of all his sub- 
jects, except, indeed, the faces of the native women. He rarely 
eatches their peculiar charm, and his sketches of the reigning 
ladies of Bhopal are, we hope, libels; but his men are perfect, 
exactly life-like, and full of character, and what is more remark- 
able, of caste. M. Rousselet can put the look of birth and 
breeding into a native face as no artist we remember ever 
has Look at the face of the Maharajah of Ulwur 
(page 257), or for a still better example, at that of the Jat 
Zemindar, turning up his face to his dependants, on page 280, 
and compare them with any likeness of a native you ever saw. 
Compare them specially with those horrid photographs in the 
great book on the races of India just issued by the India Office, a 
book which creates an impression that all Indians of all castes are 
cither snobs or cut-throats, and measure the difference in artistic 
appreciation produced by a little sympathy. That Zemindar’s 
face is a gem, gives better than any picture we ever saw or ever 
expect to see the true impression of the type-face of a fighting 


done, 


native noble, with its capacity for truculence and for humour, for | 


daring and for laughter of the cynically jovial kind, and M. Rousselet 
has troubled himself to bring out all its qualities as he would in a 
European portrait. He takes the same trouble with his archi- 
tecture. Artists have a trick of drawing Indian buildings as if 
they had no human idea in them, or as if they stood in some 
atmosphere different from the atmosphere of this world. M. 
Roussclet draws them as if they were in Italy, until you catch, as 
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in the sketch of the great hall of Aidin at Ajmere (p. 210), the 
idea of the native architect, the wonderful depth of the stone 
glades he was endeavouring to create; or, as in the De- 
wani Khas of Amber, the coolness, impression of space, and 
grandeur he was determined to produce; or, as in that 
of the Dewani Khas at Digh, his luxurious enjoyment of 
fantastic, superornate, and yet lightsome arches. That must be 
one of the most marvellous halls in the world, and M. Rousselet 
shows us that it is marvellous, for beauty, and not merely for 
grotesqueness. He creates the impression, which is quite true, 
that the Indian architects were architects who built to fulfil a 
purpose, and were not mere dreamers, sick with a bad mythology, 
but men who could make a king’s house palatial, and a reception- 
room imposing, and a fortress awful, and were not always 
piling up monstrous structures in honour of their gods. Let 
any reader compare the sketch (page 382) of the room in which 
M. Rousselet dines with the Rais of Myhere with any thought he 
has of such a scene, and he will see what M. Rousselet has done 
for him, as he will also, if he will compare Nursingurh (page 456) 
with any European scene in which he has ever taken delight, or 
the temple and lake at Umritsur with any shrine in Asia Minor 
or Greece, and then ask himself if he had previously believed that 
any such scene could exist in India. Take this single paragraph :— 
“At length we passed round the last hill, and Oudeypoor, the 
capital of Meywar, was before us. My men shouted and danced 
for joy. As for myself, I stood in ecstasy gazing on the sublime 
panorama spread out at my feet. Never had I even hoped to see 
anything so beautiful ; it resembled one of the fairy cities in The 
Arabian Nights. In the foreground a long line of forts, pagodas, 
and palaces stood out from a background of gardens, above which 
appeared the town, a fantastic assemblage of bell-turrets, towers, 
and kiosks, built up the side of a pyramidical hill ; on the summit 
of which was an immense palace of white marble, which contrasted 
finely with the dark blue of the mountains behind it. ‘This palace, 
with its splendid proportions, appeared to soar like the New 
Jerusalem above a terrestrial city. Neither pen nor pencil could 
| give the marvellous effect of that town, which is well named 
| Oudeypoor, ‘the City of the Rising Sun.’ Soon, however, this 
beautiful sight disappeared, as we descended with difficulty into 
the desolate ravines which guard this paradise.” Or this :—‘‘ One 
of the most curious features of the palace of Oudeypoor is, un- 
doubtedly, its extensive hanging garden. It seems astounding to 
find trees of a hundred years’ growth and lovely flower-beds 
situated at so great a height, and covering so many roofs of dif- 
ferent elevations. In the centre of the garden there is a fountain, 
| from which avenues paved with white marble diverge in all direc- 
tions; the water being carried off in narrow channels, and lost to 
| sight amidst groves of pomegranate and orange trees, A marble 
| gallery encircles this enchanting spot, where the grandees of the 
| Court, reclining on velvet sofas, indulge in pleasant day-dreams 
| whilst taking their siesta. ‘The view embraces the whole valley ; 
‘and, while gazing on this scene, they can call to mind the great 








| 





‘feats of arms of their ancestors, who defended this country for 
| centuries against the Mussulman hordes, and converted it into 
'a paradise. When fatigued with the grandeur of this immense 
| panorama, they can turn and contemplate the fairy scene presented 
| by the garden.” It is in this that the merit of M. Rousselet’s book 
seems to us to consist. We could find quite as good sketches of 
| ceremonials, processions, nautches, or dunts, and much better 
| sketches of Indian cities—those of Benares strike us as curiously 
| wanting in the couleur locale—but he alone has so represented 
| Indian scenes, buildings, and men as to enable us to compare 
| them with those more familiar to our eyes, to assign them a place, 
| and not set them apart in a corner by themselves. We rise from 
his work with a fresh, a more appreciative, and, as we believe, a 
trucr impression of the genius of the native peoples of the Indian 
Empire than we have ever obtained, and with only one regret, 
that M. Rousselet has not sketched, side by side, say, with the 
‘gate of the Kootub (494), that proof of English superiority in the 
' specially English sphere of practical art, a barrack for European 
| soldiers. 

The letterpress will, we fear, disappoint some readers. M. 
Rousselet has not written a book on the Princes of India, as 
Colonel Buckle says, and never pretended to write one, but has 
| only described “I'Inde des Rajahs,”—that is to say, Native India; 
| and his sketches of great men are only incidental. He has, how- 
/ever, very observant eyes, and the reader who will follow him 
| patiently, and try to call up the strange scenes he depicts,—the 
Court of Baroda, so like the idea one forms of that of Caligula ; 
the grand processions, the wild ceremonials, the mad, bacchic 
revelry of the Hoolee—as it is seen in a native State, not in 
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~—sinieea il 
an Indian provincee—when Paganism lets itsclf loose, and decent | sciousness. That same day, the king distributed amongst the 


men fling themselves into orgies of which Grecks 
have been ashamed as vulgar and ungraceful; the marches 


across country, in camps half-military, half-royal, half-brigand ; 


the grand receptions, in which haughty nobles and more than | 


semi-naked bayadéres chat together under the very throne, he 


books. Ilis account of Baroda is, perhaps, the best account of a 
native Court, or the best with the exception of the one written 
by the barber of the King of Oude, called the Private Life 
of an Eastern King. M. Rousselet is a perfectly independent 
witness, but he describes the late Guicowar Khunderao as 
a Caligula, a madman, kindly enough occasionally, but 
capable of revolting cruelties; who ordered a procession of 


nobles to escort his new diamond, the ‘Star of the South ;” who 
held elephant-fights, like Spanish bull-fights, with trained 


men as picadors and toreadors; who could laugh and joke 
with his jesters, and order habitually punishments like these :— 
‘‘A month before our arrival, a Waghur noble came to Baroda in 
order to make terms. He was graciously received, but Khun- 
derao refused to enter into any negotiation with rebels. The 
chief then determined to rid his country of the oppressor by 
assassinating the Guicowar. The King obtaining information of 
the plot, the Waghur, then at the palace, did not hesitate to 
throw himself from the terrace. Strange to say, he reached the 
ceround unhurt, and mounted a horse which was in waiting at the 
gate ; but the Guicowar called out to the Arab guards to kill him, 
and they struck him down with their sabres. ‘The plot had also 
the object of contriving the escape, from the State prison, of four 
Waghur chiefs, who had been confined there for many years 
They did escape, but the cavalry recaptured them, together with 
the man who had opened the gates for them,—a locksmith of the 
town. ‘Their trial was brief; the chiefs were beheaded, one in 
front of each gate of the city, and the unhappy locksmith was 
condemned to undergo the punishment of death by the elephant. 
‘This punishment is one of the most frightful that can possibly be 
imagined. ‘The culprit, bound hand and foot, is fastened by a 
long cord, passed round his waist, to the elephant’s hind leg. The 
latter is urged into a rapid trot through the streets of the city, 
and every step gives the cord a violent jerk, which makes the body 
of the condemned wretch bound on the pavement. ‘The only 
hope that remains for the unhappy man is to be killed by one of 
these shocks ; if not, after traversing the city, he is released, and, 
by a refinement of cruelty, a glass of water is given him. ‘Then 
lis head is placed upon a stone, and the elephant executioner 
crushes it beneath his enormous foot.” ‘There is the very 
spirit of Caligula in this scene, which M. Kousselet himself 
saw with a sensation, we are happy to say, of angry loathing :— 
‘Another sort of combat, much more terrible than those already 
mentioned, and which is only to be seen nowadays at Baroda, is 
the Nucki-ka-kousti, that is to say, ‘fight with claws.’ Here the 
combatants, almost naked, but adorned with crowns and garlands, 
tear each other with claws of horn. These claws were formerly 
of steel, and caused certain death to one or other of the com- 
batants; but they have been abolished, as too barbarous for 
modern times. Those now in use, are, as I have said, of horn, 
and are fixed on the closed fist with thongs. I was only once 
present at a combat of this kind, for my heart was so moved by 
the horrible spectacle tat 1 refused to go again. The wrestlers, 
intoxicated with bang—liquid opium, mixed with an infusion of 
their faces and heads 


would | 





hemp—sing as they rush upon one another ; 
are soon covered with blood, and their frenzy knows no bounds. 
‘The king, with wild eyes and the veins of his neck swollen, 
surveys the scene with such passionate excitement that he cannot 
remain quiet, but imitates by gestures the movements of the 
wrestlers. ‘The arena is covered with blood; the defeated com- 
batant is carried off, sometimes in a dying condition ; and the | 
conqueror, the skin of his forehead hanging down in strips, pro- 
strates himself before the king, who places round his neck a neck- 
lace of fine pearls, and covers him with garments of great value. 
One episode, moreover, disgusted me to such a degree that, with- | 
out any heed of the effect my sudden departure might have upon | 
the Guicowar, I at onee withdrew. One of the wrestlers, whom 
the Lang had only half intoxicated, after receiving the first few | 
blows, made a show of wishing to escape; his antagonist threw 
him, and they rolled together on the ground before us. The 
victor, secing the unhappy wretch demand quarter, turned to the 
king to know whether he should let the other rise: but, inflamed 
with the spectacle, the monarch cried oui, ‘Maro! maro!’ | 
(strike! strike!) and the scalp of the unfortunate fellow was torn 

When he was taken away he had lost all con- 


without mercy. 


| drawn behind his whiskers by a violent smile ;” 


victorious wrestlers necklaces and money to the amount of more 
than four thousand pounds.” ‘There are few sketches like this, 
and M. Rousselet either avoids or never made any political re. 
flections; but he observed closely, ventured everywhere, and wag. 
even present during a bacchic festival, with which, as a specimen 


will know more of native life than from a library of ordinary of his descriptive power, we close our notice of this magnificent 


volume. This is the Hoolee, at Oodeypore, the central city of 
Hindooism :— 

“Towards the middle of the month of Thalgun, the revels reach 
their climax. Troops of men and women, wreathed with flowers, and 
drunk with bdng, crowd the streets, carrying sacks full of a bright rea 
vegetable powder. With this they assail the passers-by, covering them 
with clouds of dust, which soon dyes their clothes a startling colonr, 
Groups of people stationed at the windows retaliate with the same pro. 
jectiles, or squirt with wooden syringes red and yellow streams of water 
into the streets below. No one is spared, not even the richly dressed 
courtier, or the phlegmatic European, who finds himself in the crowd, 
And yet none complain, though in a country where the grades of society 
are so rigidly defined, and the pride of the nobles is carried to such a 
pitch. All recognise the license of the season, and the most cheerfy} 
good-humour is always maintained. But this powder is not their only 
weapon. They keep up a running fire of jests and repartee; and, though 
actual abuse is never resorted to, no dignitary who ventures into the 
streets is allowed to escape without a shower of cutting remarks, to. 
which he retorts with ironical menaces. The palace is by no means the 
least noisy part of the town. The king and the nobles throw off all 
restraint, and give themselves up to mirth and revelry ; and even from 
the Residency we can see a purple cloud rising above the royal abode. 
One of the prettiest sights during these festivities isa kind of mimic 
tournament held by the nobles on the great terrace; when, armed with 
little vessels of tale filled with red powder, they commence a sham-fight,. 
by dexterously flinging these light projectiles at each other, which on 
breaking cover them with the powder. The elephants also take their 
part in the sport, and appear to find great pleasure in covering each 
other with powder. After this game has lasted a few days, the houses,. 
trees, men, women, and children are all dyed the same uniform colour, 
The Nautch girls enjoy unbounded liberty during this carnival. They 
have special dances for the occasion, when all propriety is forgotten;: 
and the couplets which they recite during the dance are most unseemly, 
and always allude to the people present. During the festival of the 
Holi, the Bheel tribes assemble from all parts of the mountain to keep 
their carnival at the village of Ahar. They choose this place for a. 
general rendezvous in memory of their ancestors, who, according to tra- 
dition, inhabited a city which once flourished on the site of this village: 
and was the capital of their empire. Major Nixon advised me to go: 
and seo these wild sports. On entering Ahar, I found the village filled 
with a yelling crowd, who were pressing round the sheds where mhowah: 
spirit was served out to them. Men, women, and children, crowned 
with flowers, appeared completely intoxicated. Never have I witnessed 
so revolting a spectacle. Groups of naked wretches, dead-drunk, were 
wallowing in the gutters, and at every step the most disgusting de-- 
bauchery was exhibited with unblushing effrontery. The Maha Sati’ 
was invaded by them, and the crowd overran the marble palaces with 
riotous uproar. We could not even walk out with safety, as the in- 
furiated state of these wretches, excited with drink, resulted in frequent 
broils.” 


MISS HONEYWOOD’S LOVERS.* 
Miss Iloneywood's Lovers is a story which shows that the author 
has great cleverness of his own,—much too great to make it at 
all wise or indeed intelligible that he should borrow Mr. Dickens's: 
worst faults of style, and strum upon them with a hand so 
heavy, and so like his master’s, that we could almost believe 
that the author was a ‘writing medium,” and Mr, Dickens 
the communicating spirit of the most extravagant elements: 
in this nevertheless amusing tale. The picture of Mr. Grim- 
shaw, the solicitor of this tale, not only vividly recalls Mr. 
Gradgrind in Hard Times, but is described with all that 
frightful zeal which Dickens displayed in bringing out the phy- 
sical features of a character of which he knew hardly anything 
except those physical features. Just as Cousin Feenix’s legs, 
in Dombey and Son, were always taking him at an angle from the 
direction in which he intended to go, and as Carker showed his 
gleaming teeth, and as Mr, Jaggers in Great Expectations always 
bit the side of his finger by way of menace, and so forth, just 80 
Mr. Grimshaw’s “powerful manner,” and his smile, which “drags 
every part of his face but his nose out of sight behind his 
whiskers,” is insisted on and ticked off every time he speaks or 


| smiles, by the author, with the precision of an astronomer whois 
| bound to 


notice the passage of a particular star across the 
To give an instance. On the first occasion, when Mr. 
goes to dine with Mr. Honeywood in this story, it is 
when he enters, the “‘ greater part of his face is tightly 
then he goes 
through the introductory forms “in a powerful way ;” he asks 


meridian. 
Grimshaw 
noted that 


| Miss Cherrip how she does ‘ powerfully ;” when dinner is an- 


nounced he ‘strides massively over to Letty, and in a very 
powerful way offers her his arm, with his face, as usual, dragged 
by a smile out of sight ;” he says ‘dear me’ “strongly ” when 
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«retires behind his whiskers ;’ then he declares ‘in his strongest 
manner ” that he has met dozens and dozens of the nobility ; then 
he “submits to the facial withdrawal that was the inexorable con- 
dition of a smile with him ;” then he declares ‘in his most powerful 
manner” that all self-made men are practical men ; then he smiles 
at Letty, ‘with a smile that transformed his face into a perfect mass 
of hair with a nose in the middle”; then he “ withdrew behind 
his whiskers and reappeared again ;” and then, when he is going 
away he exclaims that he is an early man “in a loud and powerful 
voice,” and on saying good-bye to Letty, *‘ his face retired,” while 
he gives “only a cold though a strong bow” to Miss Cherrip ; 
and as he goes down the doorsteps, he strides “ powerfully into 


the gloom.” And this is only one scene in the story. Mr. Grim- | 


shaw gocs through the whole story in the same fashion. This 
strumming on these two notes of his ‘powerful’ manner and 
his habit of ‘retiring behind his whiskers’ is never relaxed. 
The author evidently thinks that the reader can't have 
too much of it. Like Mr. Dickens, he appears to hold that 
a peculiarity of physical expression is not so much important 
as individualising the character, as for its own sake. Once dis- 
covered or invented, it is, to the author, like a child's rattle to a 
baby, a source of infinite amusement in itself. He cannot wind 
it up and make it go off too often. Evidently he thinks of it 
much as if each verification of the remarkable characteristic were 
like a new discharge of fireworks,—the more effective instead of 
the less effective for all the previous discharges. Nor is Mr. 
Grimshaw the only character thus treated in the book. Mr. 
Cherrip, who passes his hands through “the horns” of his 
hair, and whose one philosophical maxim is ‘‘two and two 
make four, and nothing over,” is played off in just the same 
way, like a very poor musical-box with two cracked tunes. 
And Miss Cherrip’s Roman nose, with which she ‘strikes 
an attitude” in the air, is almost as hardly-worked as Mr. 
Grimshaw’s smile. 

Now, this is bad and vulgar art, and it is the more annoying 
because the author of Miss Honeywood’s Lovers is in no need of these 
clap-trap expedients. Though he has not, of course, Dickens's 
inexhaustible humour, he has sufficient humour of his own, and 
can draw lifelike characters which are far superior in reality to these 
wire-puppets marked by special distortions of countenance 
or bearing. ‘Lhe pictures of both Mr. and Mrs. Honeywood, who 
are not conceived in this extravagant vein of physical caricature, and 
are really very telling ; and what is more, when the great calamity 
of the loss of his wife comes on Mr. Honeywood, the change which 
trouble makes in his demeanour is so painted that he remains in 
every respect the same man to the reader,—it is impossible to 
doubt the identity of the character,—even while his whole out- 
ward bearing has undergone a very marked outward change. 
This is a real test of a novelist’s power. Many clever men and 
women can paint a character with tolerable vividness while it 
retains the aspect in which it was first observed, or even conceived ; 


“~- - . . | 
but the difference between the artist who can paint this only, and | 


the artist who can vary at pleasure the conditions, internal and 


external, under which the character is delineated, and yet preserve | 


the personal tone and identity beneath the shifting lights and 
shadows, is very great. As far as we can judge, the author of 
Miss Honcywood'’s Lovers has the latter and more genuine power. 
At least, in the one ease in which he has chosen to exercise it, that 
of the fidgetty, irritable, somewhat weak, and exceedingly mercurial 


country brewer, who is so very determined on having his own way | 


in his own house, and so exceedingly unable either to get his own 
way, or indecd to deserve to get it, there can be no question at all 
that he has succeeded, and indeed succeeded so well as to make the 
reader indignant with the very common-place comic * business ” 
in which the author too much delights. ‘The matrimonial scenes 


between the sclf-important, worldly little brewer and his languid | 


and sclfish, but less worldly and far from heartless wife, on 
the subject of their daughter's rival lovers, the prosperous Mr. 
Grimshaw, whom Letty detests, and the far from prosperous Mr. 
Keane, whom she loves, are not only lively, but faithful to life. 
And the utter collapse of Mr. Honeywood under the shadow of 
death and grief is painted with great force. It is this—together 
with a certain real humour which, in spite of the author's 
want of self-restraint and of delicacy of discrimination, is evident 
throughout the story—that makes us disposed to upbraid him 
for the gross mistake of imitating the worst tricks of Dickens, a 


mistake excusable only in a man who can do no better. Our | 


present author can do better; witness this discussion between 
Mr. and Mrs, Honeywood about their daughter's admirers ;—Mr. 





ake occurs about the arrangement at dinner ; soon after he | Hloneywood has just been dismissing his clerk, Mr. Keane, whom 


his daughter loves, and explaining away to Mr. Grimshaw, as he 
best can, Letty’s apparent reluctance to accept lis very desirable 
| offer :— 


“At half-past four, Mr. Honeywood left the Brewery, and walked 
home. The first thing he had to do was to acquaint his wife with 
| everything that had happened. He accordingly souglit and found her 
in her bedroom, seated in a velvet arm-chair, with her legs on a stool. 
‘Well, my dear,’ said he, leaning against the foot of the bed, ‘how do 
you feel this afternoon ?"—‘ Much as usual, Josiah,’ she answered, look- 
ing bard at him. Indeed, she must have been blind not to see that he 
had come to give her some news. His face was as full as a newspaper. 
| *I have done a great deal of work to-day,’ said he, *a great deal of very 
| queer work. But I've put matters right, and don’t think Joseph could 
| find a flaw in the whole job from beginning to end.’ Mrs, Honeywood, 
| laying the book she had been reading in her lap, resigned herself to 
| bear. ‘*Keane’s gone, to begin with,’ said Mr. Honeywood.—‘ Gone!” 
}exclaimed his wife. * Turned out ?’—‘ Well, we mustn't say turned 
| out, but gone, He refused to give Letty up, and so we parted. First 
| of all, Joseph and I called upon Mrs. Keane. No practical result from 
| the interview; but suggested by Joseph as a sentimental stratagem. 
That over, I tackled Keane. He's gone. Then Mr. Grimshaw called ; 
and I’ve made him more satisfied with Letty for not accepting his offer, 
than if, on receiving his letter, she had rushed dowu the High Street 
to his offices, and flung herself into his arms.—‘ And that is your 
news ?’—‘ Certainly. And bad news, eh? bad news is it ?’ exclaimed 
| Mr. Honeywood, damped by the question. Really, Josiah !'"— I should 
like to know how many other men could have transacted such a compli- 
cated piece of business so neatly and effectually ?’—‘ Oh, as to that,” 
said Mrs. Honeywood, rather contemptuously, ‘there's nothing very 
wonderful in it all that Ican see. Any superior can dismiss his clerk : 
and Mr. Grimshaw is so conceited, thata child might persuade him that 
blue is green, providing he wanted to think so, and it wasn’t a law- 
matter. You have to consider Letty. She is the principal one, I hope. 
{In turning your clerk away, and smoothing the backs of your Mr. 
| Grimshaws, you quite forget that you have a daughter, and that she has 
| feclings.’—‘ Now look here, Letitia,’ exclaimed Mr. Honeywood sternly. 
| ‘Are you going to be with me or against me in this matter? answer mo 
that.’—‘ Really, Josiah !"—‘ Just answer me that. If you want Letty to 
marry a clerk without a sixpence, instead of a rising attorney, making 
his fifteen hundred a year, say so. J know what I mean; and now 
perhaps you will tell me what you mean.’—‘People may mean what 
they like,’ replied Mrs. Honeywood indignantly; ‘but I am not to be 
stunned because you can’t discuss a simple matter without storming at 
me.’ Mr. Honeywood walked about the room. ‘Talk of marriage!’ he 
burst out, ‘and children, and homes! who'd have such troubles? who'd 
be worried by them? Haven't I the Brewery to attend to? isn’t brew- 
ing hard enough work for a man but that he must be fighting with this 
one, and cajoling that one, and making himself ill with anxiety, in order 
to prove to his daugbter that without money there can’t be happiness, 
and a score of other self-evident propositions? ’—‘ There! that’s quite 
enough,’ said Mrs. Honeywood, in a weak voice.’—‘ What I onght to do,’ 
continued Mr. Honsywood, working himself into a rage, ‘is to let things 
take their own course; not to interfere; to be selfish; enjoy myself; 
allow Letty to marry anybody she likes, on condition she doesn’t trouble 
me. That's what most men would do.’—‘ Quite enough, I assure you.” 
—‘ What time have I got to be working on one man’s feelings, and in- 
sulting ancther’s? finessing, tricking, growing wretched with nervous- 
ness, wasting my breath in proving obvious facts? Is money 80 easy 
to get that I can go into my garden and dig it up? Is brewing such a 
matter-of-course, that I have nothing to do but set the engine going, 
and leave the whole process to take caro of itself ?’—‘ Josiah!” an- 
swered Mrs. Honey wood. closing her eyes, “I came here for quietude, 
feeling far from well. Had [ thought you would have returned home 
|in such a temper, I would have locked the door.’ Mr. Honeywood 
jooked at his wife, who kept her eyes closed, and for a moment it 
| seemed as if he were going to say something rude, or emphatic, or both ; 
but changing his mind, or wanting courage, he turned on his heel and 

left the room.” 








And as we have said, though it is not easy to illustrate by any 
| single extract, our author can paint equally well the same not un- 
| kindly, peppery, eager little man, mere creature of circumstance 
jas he is, when shaken by a great grief, and making the unac- 
customed effort to control the keen ripple of his feelings under the 
influence of a serious purpose. 

On the whole, we would say to the author of Wiss Honeywood's 
Lovers, whoever he may be, that he would do well to shake off 
the study of a master who, great as was his genius as a humourist, 
was no true artist,—melodrama, indeed, with all its artificial 
| tricks and properties, was his great foible,—to study simplicity, 
and to endeavour to be himself. If he will do this, we feel pretty 
sure that there is vivacity and humour and observation and imagina- 


tion enough in him to insure his success. But the kind of story 
which was so great a favourite with Dickens, written on purpose 
to explode a heartiess philosophy, and in which, as a natural 
consequence, one or two persons are made preposterous 
embodiments of that philosophy, and one or two other persons 
as preposterous embodiments of the opposite philosophy, is 
not a good opportunity for the exhibition of any genuine talent 
of the artistic kind. ‘That, in spite of a radically bad plan, the 
author of Miss Ioncywood'’s Lovers has exhibited such a talent, 
speaks well for his capacity, if not exactly for the maturity 
‘of the judgment which buricd that capacity under so heavy 


| 
| and unmanageable a load. 
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MR. LEWES ON ACTORS AND ACTING.* 


Tue title of this volume led us to hope for something more than | 


on a par with Shakespeare, I do not see what cause of complaint can 
exist in the actor’s not sharing the posthumous fame of a Shakespeare, 
His fame while he lives surpasses that of almost all other men, Byron 
| was not so widely worshipped as Kean. Lawrence and Northeota, 


we find in its contents. Mr. Lewes is an admirable critic of the | Wilkie and Mulready, what space did they fill in the public eye, com’ 


drama, and his general views of the histrionic art are often highly 


pared with Young, Charles Kemble, or Macready? Surely this renowy 


suggestive. He has seen most of the great actors of this century, | is ample.” 
both at home and abroad, and there are few men living more | Ample indeed! and yet it can scarcely be said to be all the 


qualified to write about the art of which for so many years he has 
been an admirer and a critic. But the work now before us is far 
from satisfying the expectations that might be fairly raised when | 
an author of Mr, Lewes’s solid reputation undertakes to write on | 
such a theme. It is simply a reprint of a number of papers, 
several of which, although of service as contemporary criticism, 
have lost much of their interest through the mere duration of 
time. In a dedicatory epistle, addressed to Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, the writer expresses his belief that the British Stage, 


after a considerable period of degeneracy, is awaking to new life, 


and he observes truly that for the success of this revival there is 
needed not only accomplished artists, but a more enlightened 


public :— 


“Tho critical pit, filled with playgoers who were familiar with fino 


acting and had trained judgments, has disappeared. In its place there 
is a mass of amusement-seckers, not without a nucleus of intelligent 


spectators, but of this nucleus only a small minority has very accurate 
ideas of what constitutes good art.” 

Mr. Lewes considers, therefore, that the republication of these 
dramatic criticisms may be opportune, and to the old matter, some 
of which was written long years ago, he has added a brief chapter 
entitled, ‘‘ First Impressions of Salvini.” Of the Italian actor he 
writes with considerable enthusiasm, as recalling the fine raptures 
of bygone years; considers that his representation of Othello is, as 
a whole, of more sustained excellence than that of Edmund Kean ; 
and that of all the Hamlets he has seen, Salvini’s is the least dis- 
appointing, and has the greatest excellencies. ‘Those of us who 
have found much to delight them in Mr. Irving’s powerful repre- 
sentation of the same character will be surprised and vexed to find 
that his acting is passed over in silence, and that Mr. Lewes does 


not even mention his name, although alluding to many representa- | 


tions of Hamlet, and characterising Fechter’s as one of the very 
best. The obvious inference from this omission is that the eritic’s 
judgment of Mr. Irving is by no means favourable. Be it so; 
but then Mr. Lewes, while undertaking to instruct the public in 
matters dramatical, and to discriminate the sources of theatrical 
emotion, could scarcely have done anything more useful and in- 
structive than in pointing out the defects, if such he deem them, 
of the most popular Shakespearian actor that has arisen since the 
days of Macready. Of Macready himself, the critic’s judgment, pro- 
nounced very many years ago, is confirined, as he himself points 
out, by the publication of the Reminiscences and Diaries. He 
credits this distinguished actor with great ability and conscien- 


tiousness, but considers that he was only a man of talent, yet of 


talent so marked and individual that it approached very near to 


tious, very much in earnest, and very careful about all the re- 
sources of his art.” The chapter upon Macready touches with 
singular felicity upon a topic of permanent interest, namely, the | 
intellectual position of the actor. Mr. Lewes writes :— 


“It is thought a hardship that great actors in quitting the stage 
ean leave no monument more solid than a name. The painter leaves 
behind him pictures to attest his power; the author leaves behind him 
books; the actor leaves only a tradition. The curtain falls—the artist 
is annihilated. Succeeding generations may be told of his genius, none 
can test it. All this I take to be a most misplaced sorrow. With the 
best wishes in the world, I cannot bring myself to place the actor on a 
level with the painter or the author. I cannot concede to the actor such 
a parity of intellectual greatness; while at the same time I am forced to 
remember that, with inferior abilities, he secures far greater reward | 
both of pudding and praise. It is not difficult to assign the causes of 
an actor’s superior reward, both in noisy reputation and in solid guineas. | 
Heamuses. He amuses more than the most amusing author. And our | 
luxuries always cost us more than our necessities. Taglioni or Carlotta 
were better paid than Edmund Kean or Macready; Jenny Lind better | 
than both put together... ... The truth is, we exaggerate the talent 
of an actor because we judge only from the effect he produces, without 
inquiring too curiously into the means. But while the painter has nothing | 
but his canvas, and the author has nothing but white paper and 
printer's ink with which to produce his effects, the actor has all other | 
arts as handmaids; the poet labours for him, creates his part, gives him 
his eloquence, his music, his imagery, his tenderness, his pathos, his | 
sublimity; the scene-painter aids him, the costumes, the lights, the 
music, all the fascination of the stage—all subserve the actor’s effect ; | 
these raise him upon a pedestal; remove them,and what ishe?..... | 
Unless some one will tell me in sober gravity (what is sometimes absurdly | 
said in fulsome dinner speeches and foolish dedications) that the actor 
has a ‘kindred genius’ with the poet, whose creations he represents, | 
and that in their intellectual calibre Kean and Macready were nearly | 
| 
* On Actors and the Art of Acting. By George Henry Lewes, London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 1875. | 
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genius. ‘Ile was a thorough artist,” he writes, ‘‘ very conscien- | 


| renown awarded to the great actor. His name is handed down 
by tradition, and gathers bulk as it advances. Old playgoerg 
recall with fond affection the glories of the stage when they werg 
young; memory aided by imagination gives an exaggerated, 
although sincere estimate of theatrical achievements, and so the 
actor’s reputation grows in strength long after he has passed 
away from the scene. Such fame may be only a tradition, but jt 
is one accepted in full faith, and to its widest extent, so that if 
/an actress equal to Mrs. Siddons and an actor surpassing Garrick 
were to appear upon the boards, the public would still cherish 
the familiar memories, and take it for granted that the new stars 
were inferior in brilliancy to the old. 
| The histrionic art, by the way, has had some of its most 
| brilliant professors amongst women, another proof, some misogynist 
| may say, that the actor does not take rank with the painter or 
| the poet. There has never been a first-rate female musician or 
(sculptor, or painter or poet, but on the boards there have been 
women of pre-eminent genius, and in recalling the glories of the 
stage, we think quite as often of actresses as actors. Of Rachel, 
one of the greatest who has flourished in our time, Mr. Lewes 
writes with genuine enthusiasm, and the following passage, with 
which he opens his incisive descriptions of this great actress, is 
| worthy of quotation :— 

“Rachel was the panther of the stage; with a panther’s terrible 
beauty and undulating grace, ske moved and stood, glared and sprang, 
There always seemed something not human about her. She seemed 
made of different clay from her fellows,—beautiful, but not loveable, 
Those who never saw Edmund Kean may form a very good conception 
of him if they have seen Rachel. She was very much as a woman what 
he was as a man. If he was a lion, she was a panther. Her range, like 
Kean’s, was very limited, but her expression was perfect within that 
range. Scorn, triumph, rage, lust, and merciless malignity she could 
represent in symbols of irresistible power; but she had little tenderness, 
no womanly caressing softness, no gaiety, no heartiness. She was so 
graceful and so powerful that her air of dignity was incomparable, but 
somehow you always felt in her presence an indefinable suggestion of 
latent wickedness.” 

Mr. Lewes’s criticism on Rachel is written with consummate skill, 
and he is careful to point out that his eulogistic remarks apply to 


| 














| the actress when she was in her prime. ‘‘ Later in her career she 
| grew careless ; played her partsas if only in a hurry to get through 


them, flashing out now and then with tremendous power, just to 
show what she could do.” 

There is not much to be said about the chapters on Farren, the 
two Keeleys, Charles Mathews, or Frédéric Lemaitre. The 
author’s criticisms are, it is searcely needful to say, highly com- 
petent and satisfactory. They are such criticisms as would, on 
their first publication, do credit to any first-class journal, and 
attract the attention of all competent readers; but time has robbed 
them not alittle of their original flavour, and it may be doubted 
if their republication is likely to prove of service, as the writer 
hopes, in the revival of the ‘‘once-splendid art of the actor.” The 
reader, however, will find in them a number of epigrammatic 
sayings and happy illustrations. Thus of Keeley he writes :— 

“He was drollery personified, drollery without caricature, drollery 
without ugliness, droilery that had an arritre pensée of cleverness, and 
nothing of harshness or extravagance. To define him by a comparison, 
he was a duodecimo Falstaff.” 

And the description of the husband and wife is still more 
felicitous :— 

‘‘ Keeloy was like a fat, happy, self-satisfied puppy, taking life easily, 
ready to get snifling and enjoyment out of everything. Mrs. Keeley 
was like a sprightly kitten, eager to make a mouse of every moving 


| thing.” 


Of more permanent value are Mr. Lewes’s papers on “ Shakespeare 
as Actor and Critic” and “On Natural Acting,” and the latter 
especially gives hi an opportunity of expressing his general views 
of the art. Yet even this article is marked by the temporary 
character of the rest, and consists in considerable measure of a 
reply to the objections of an anonymous critic in the Reader, a 
journal which, after a brief and troubled life, expired many years 
ago. In the concluding paragraphs, the writer describes briefly 
and pertinently the aim of the actor :— 

“The actor has to select. He must be typical. His expressions 
must be those which, while they belong to the recognised symbols of 
our common nature, have also the peculiar individual impress of the 
character represented. .... . It is the actor’s art to express In well- 
known symbols what an individual man may be supposed to feel, and 
we, the spectators, recognising these expressions, are thrown into a state 
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Unless the actor follows nature sufliciently to select 
pols that are recognised as natural, he fails to touch us; but as to 

sym inute fidelity in copying the actual manner of murderers, misers, 

a broken-hearted fathers, &c., we really have had so little 
5. 


ea erienc¢ a ° - s 
oper is forced to be as typical as the poet is. Neither pretends 


closely to copy nature, but only to represent nature sublimated into 
fie ideal.” 

For years past our theatres have been less and less frequented by 
men and women of superior culture and refinement. Not that 
they have ceased to love a noble art, but that since the stage has 
been taken possession of by half-naked ballet-girls, and the repre- 
ntation of burlesque and farce has superseded comedy and 
tragedy, there has been little to attract such spectators. 'The 
drama may afford the highest and purest intellectual pleasure, 
put mere spectacle only pleases children, and the extravagant and 
grotesque dancing on our stage, which amazed and disgusted 
Bunsen, can have no attraction for any well-constituted mind. 
There are signs of a revival, and we may hope, even against hope 
—for past failures will not readily be forgotten—that the London 
Stage will arise from its abasement, and become a school of legiti- 
mate and conscientious art. ‘That Shakespeare, if well acted, will 
always win an audience, has been proved of late beyond possibility 


~ i OIE 
of sympathy. 


se 


of question. 





LATIN FOR THE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.* 

Tue University Local Examinations for schools bid fair to have 
one consequence which, if not exactly contemplated by their pro- 
moters, is at least natural and necessary. As special Greek and 
Latin books are set as the subjects for examination, it follows that 
in all the schools which prepare any of their boys forthese exami- 
nations—that is to say, in all our best middle-class schools, with 
few exceptions—the same books are being read at the same time. 
We have not yet quite reached M. Duruy’s ideal, that they should 
be read at the same hour and in the same edition, but we seem 
to be fast approximating toit. The University of Cambridge has 
wisely recognised the existence of a state of things which it has 
had its full share in creating. The Pitt Press series, edited by 
scholars like Mr. Arthur Sidgwick and Dr. Wagner, is specially 
intended to meet the needs of the Local Examinations, and how 
well it fulfils its purpose may be judged from the appearance of 
such names among its editors. The University of Oxford leaves 
its candidates to the mercies of the publishers. And the pub- 
lishers certainly show no lack of readiness to supply the demand, 
which they find created to their hands. How they supply it we 
propose to consider in a single instance. 

Opinions will probably always differ on the question as to 
what we may fairly expect from a commentary on a classical 
author, Greek or Latin, French or English. Some would be 
content with just so much assistance as is needed to translate the 
author's words into intelligible English ; others would add philo- 
logical explanations of the origin and history of words occurring 
in the text; others, again, would elucidate the author’s meaning, 
explain the circumstances in which the work originated, unfold 


the connection of ideas in poetry, and illustrate by parallel | 


instances in history. But the student may at least claim a text 


as sound and pure as critical skill can make it, and an explana- | 


tion of such difficulties as an honest use of grammar and dic- 
tionary wil! not suffice to solve. And the teacher, who wishes 
the study of the work to be an intellectual discipline for his 


pupils, and not a mere ‘‘ cramming” for examination, will pro- | 


bably ask that but little more than this shall be afforded. 
The edition of Livy, Book xxii., with notes by the Rey. Dr. 
White, which is now before us, is evidently, though not ex- 


plicitly, intended for the use of those preparing for the next | 
Let us see, then, how well it is fitted | 
to the needs of the large circle to which it appeals. The first , 


Oxford Local Examination. 


glance at its pages makes us doubtful. On almost every line we 
find adverbs adorned with a grave accent on the final syllable. It 
18 really too bad to find this reappearing now-a-days. In Germany, 
asin England, there are good and bad editors, but we venture 
to say that no German editor for the last half-century has ventured 
to disfigure his pages as Dr. White has chosen to do. As our eye 
Tuns over the text, it is caught by barbarisms which would have 
startled Livy, no less than the criticisms of Niebuhr. Culk age 
Is, of course, a misprint, though misprints, when they are as 


Common as they are in this edition, become a serious offence in | 


aschool-book. But what are we to say to forms like concio and 
coelum? Can Dr, White doubt that contio is derived from the 
actually existing coventio? Or can he imagine that a pronunciation, 
———— — 
* Livy: Book XX 
mans and Co. 


; (//, With Notes by the Rey. J.T. White, D.D. London: Long- 
875. 





, of such characters, that we cannot estimate the fidelity, hence 


| which is not common, even among semi-civilised provincials, before 
| the seventh century A.D., can have influenced the spelling of Livy ? 
| Andas for coelum, perhaps Dr. Scrivener speaks a little too strongly 
when he says caelum is invariably the form in Latin manuscripts 
of every age and kind, but it is certainly the only form which 
has any vestige of decent authority. 

These are only specimens of the obsolete blunders with which 
the editor favours us; and even when he goes right in the text, 
as in proclium, he takes pains to go wrong in the note by giving 
us praclium, Some will think these trifles, but assuredly they will 
not be thought so by any teacher who cares that his pupils should 
learn anything of the history and philology of the language. 

But to pass on to the substance of the text. Every scholar is 
familiar with what is probably the most brilliant contribution to 
the criticism of Latin prose, which has been made, at any rate, in 
this century, Madvig’s Emendationes Livianae. But for Dr. White, 
Madvig is as though he had never written. One passage after 
another which the great Danish scholar cither has shown to be 
faulty, or has defended as it stands in the MSS., appears in the 
text before us in its corruptest form. We strongly advise candi- 
dates who may use this book not to expect to find the examiners 
setting them sentences like ad navium classem, dum _ socit 
ab nomine Latino venirent, virgulta ardere, or a dozen others, 
to make good English sense of. This is not, how- 
ever, because Dr. White neglects the function of criticism as 
falling outside his province. On c. xxxi., 3, he gives us one of 
his longest notes on a point of criticism. To be sure, the idiom 
at which he takes offence (ad mille hominum occiso) is common 
enough in Livy, and the best editors content themselves with re- 
ferring to one or two parallel instances. But Dr. White writes, 
‘*the present passage is probably corrupt ;” and then he favours 
us with an emendation, which, from the modest terms in which it 
is introduced (‘it is therefore suggested ”) is probably original : 
for mille read milli (abl.!), and all difficulty will be removed! 
The editor unfortunately does not tell us if he would treat in the 
same way /bi ad mille occisis, of xliii., 23, and similar phrases. 

With regard to the explanatory notes, it is not too much to say 
that by far the larger part of them are such as would have been 
readily put together by an average fourth-form boy, with a re- 
spectable knowledge of his Public-school Latin Primer, and an 
occasional reference to a Smith’s Dictionary. He would not pro- 
bably have thought it necessary for the dullest of his class-mates, 
who had got as far as Livy, to note ‘¢ulerimus, fut. perf. of fero;” 
‘ad populandum, populandum is a gerund in dum, dependent on 
ad; nor to mark the quantity of suorum. He certainly would 
not have added a dozen times on every page, wherever Livy, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, uses a participle in the place of a 
| passive perfect, ‘supply est.” If he had been promoted to “ Roby,” 
he would have known that it is more than probable that such a 
| note is wholly erroneous; at any rate, he would have thought 

that he might fairly stop calling attention to this usage after the 
| twentieth time. If he had ever read a speech of Cicero, he could 
| hardly have failed to remember and to give aright the explanation 
of the prayer, so usual on all important occasions, ‘* Quod felix 
| faustumque sit,” &e. (c. xxx.) And if he were at all above the 
average, he could hardly have failed to catch from his Arnold or his 
Mommsen some of the greatness of the struggle that was now being 
waged between Rome and Carthage, and to have suffered some- 
where or other a little historical enthusiasm to escape him, to relieve 
the dreariness of the daily gerund-grinding. So far he would have 
had the advantage over the present editor. On the other hand, 
it is fair to say that there are a few idiomatic translations on 
; which the school-boy would probably be beaten. And he would 
have hardly hit upon the idea of ‘elucidating’ the text by a 
vocabulary of proper names, in which the material for the articles 
is almost always wholly drawn from the text, and of which two 
specimens will be enough: ‘* Vulso [sic] Onis,m. Vulso(L, Manlius), 
a Roman patrician, who was an unsuccessful candidate for the con- 
sulship, B.C. 217 ;” ** Mancus, iim, Maucus, a Roman praenomen,” 
' The key to the whole history of the campaign of ‘Trasimenus lies 
in the character and previous political history of Flaminius. To 
this Livy makes frequent references, puzzling enough to an average 
schoolboy. Dr. White elucidates these by describing Flaminius 
as “‘a Roman consul killed by an Insubrian Gaul at the battle of 
the ‘Trasimene Lake, chap. 6, § 4.” 

After a careful examination of the notes on many chapters, it is 
our deliberate conviction that it would have been hard to frame 
them so as to give more discouragement to honest thought and 
less real help to those who are reading the book aright. A greater 
| contrast could hardly be found than that which they offer to the 
| notes on part of the same book by Mr. Lee Warner, in his 
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Selections from Livy; or to the equally praiseworthy Selections 
of Messrs. Calyert and Saward, from the Eighth and Ninth 
In both the latter cases, we have just those diffi- 
culties which a diligent and thoughtful boy would really feel, 
explained with the skill of an accomplished teacher, and just that 
information which will give him a living interest in his work 
supplied in the freshest and most suggestive manner; in the 
other, we have a string of references, which will save the trouble 
of any thought whatever, interspersed with explanations which are 
usually puerile, and utterly useless to any one who ought to be 
reading Livy, withphrases and constructions of real difficulty again 
It may seem that a book of this character 
is of too slight a nature to merit elaborate criticism, but the harm 
that a book may do is to be estimated largely by its probable cir- 
And if the hundreds and thousands of boys in our 
middle-class schools who will be reading the subject for the 
next Oxford Local Examination should read it with such a guide, 


Books. 


and again ignored. 


culation. 


the evil to honest scholarship would not be slight. 





AFRICAN TRAVEL.* 


Tue title-page of Mr. Southworth’s book is alarming. It recalls 
that of Dr. Nares’s great work, as described by Macaulay, and 
Not only is the 
reader about to peruse a ‘‘personal record of a journey up the 
Nile and through the Soudan, to the confines of Central Africa,” 
—a programme to which Mr. Pickwick'’s remark to Count Smorl- 
tork on the comprehensiveness of the study of politics might 
be applied with justice—but he has before him “a discussion on 
the Sources of the Nile, and an examination of the Slave-Trade.” 
To this tremendous title-page succeeds a page dedicatory, printed 
in a variety of types, by which the portentous volume is “ in- 
scribed” to a certain Mr. William Webb, in his cumulative 
capacity as a shipbuilder, a capitalist, an individual who “ at 
personal peril has journeyed among the Isles of the Far Pacific,” 


opens up awful vistas of useful information. 


and who must undoubtedly be a remarkable man, for we farther 
learn concerning him that he has, ‘in a life spent in all portions 
of the world, devoted his energies to grand enterprises,” Next comes 


the author's preface, in small type, totally unfitted to the majesty of 


the idea which it enshrines, and the dashing language in which that 
idea is expressed. It has not hitherto, we believe, occurred to 
any African traveller to designate the regions of the White and 
Blue Nile as “extended alluvial empires,” nor have the united 
experiences of them all led them to so spirited a conclusion as 


towards Egypt—four months after the Boulevard, the traveller, 
and the chambertin—accompanied by a gentleman with the 
oddly -compounded name, ‘Mr. Gouverneur Morris, jr, of 
New York.” 

But we have strayed from the preface, which is the nutshell 
enclosing the kernel of this odd, and, in a sense, amusing book, 
Here it is, and if Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley were but 
beginning their enterprise as Head Partner and Co., instead of 
enjoying their prosperity somewhere, who can doubt that Mark 
would discover in it ‘‘one of the jolliest look-outs for domestic 
architecture going.” Mr. Southworth is a man of action, and all 
for striking while the iron is hot, and he is as fond of short sen. 
tences as the tailor’s son in A Cure for the Heartache, when the 
matter to be dealt with is not personal to himself or his friends, 
so he puts the great truth “in a word.” Africa should be Ameri- 
canised! Having let in this sudden blaze of light upon us, he 
diffuses it. ‘The cruel wrongs,” he says, ‘suffered by her 
people should be atoned for by practical measures of relief, anda 
guardianship—not unlike that extended over India by Great 
Britain—should in all haste begin.” ; 

‘‘Tn all haste” is a peculiarly fine phrase in its application to 
Africa, but, indeed, the notion of annexing any continent in a 
hurry is delightful. ‘The parity of conditions between the in. 
teresting ward of the American Republic and the Queen's do. 
minions in India must be so clear to the most superficial reader, 
that it would be superfluous to indicate it. The funniest part 
of it is, that the author imputes to the Khedive a wish to 
Americanise his people, which, according to his own showing, 
must be a truly remarkable act of faith on the part of that 
potentate, since he describes the Khedive’s experiences in the 
following passage, which has no equal as to the facts out of the 
pages of Peter Plymley and Sam Slick :— 

“Hitherto he has conceived no very favourable opinion of the 
Americans, who have preyed upon his fortunes, and have put upon him 
machines that are dead to action; guns that will not fire, and instra- 
ments which can be employed only to measure the highest altitude of 
swindJing...... Let me illustrate. One American had a gun- 
carriage to sell. It was shipped to Egypt, and when it arrived, the gun 
for which it was bought could not be mounted, because the two were 
not born as twins. Sawdust cartridges have been furnished to his 


Highness by an American contractor dwelling in Vienna, tender for the 
comforts of the Turkish Army; and other beneficiaries have manifested 





Mr. Southworth’s,—* that a few bold, rapid strokes of humanity | 


and enterprise on the part of the Christian Powers would add 
70,000,000 producers, now self-consumers, to the modern arts 
and industries.” 
meaning of a ‘ self-consumer,” we admire the decisiveness of the 
Aauthor’s judgment on this point, which has been found tediously 


difficult of adjustment by a good many delegates, both voluntary | 
| 


and official, from some of the Christian Powers, and feel a sense 
ef pleasant novelty in the anticipated perusal of a ‘‘cock-sure” book, 
afterall the painful vaguenesses which come to us from plodding per- 
sons who go pottering about in Africa, like Dr. Schweinfiirth and 
Dr. Rholfs, and never seem to be struck with notions worth having. 
Here is a traveller who does his four thousand miles, with a 


Modestly ayowing our inability to grasp the | 


| 


difference—in the philosophic mood described so justly by | 


Goldsmith—to instruct the mind, but not to indulge the imagina- 
tion—and as a little relaxation after adventures which are, we 
cannot but think, too briefly summarised in these lines :—‘ The 
Commune has closed. Passing through the bitter campaigns which 
finally disrupted France, and overwhelmed her people with sorrow, 
I found a further stay in Paris neither cheerful nor exciting.” 


Naturally, the sufferer from ennui glances over the map of the | 


world ‘for new fields of adventure, but this time in peace, not 
in war.” Equally naturally, he meets a friend on the Boulevard, 
who introduces him to a buoyant person, who instantly pro- 
claims, ‘* Egypt is the most marvelous country in the world; 
the Khedive is the most wonderful man; the Nile the most 
astonishing river ; Cairo and Alexandria the most amazing cities ; 
Africa, all told, the most curious continent.” More than ever 
naturally, that same evening sces a draining of chambertin to the 
future adventures of the ennuyé on the Nile. Mr. Stanley himself 
did not start more ‘slick ” to find Livingstone ; consequently, 
we are a little taken aback by finding Mr. Southworth dallying with 
the delights of Baden, * passing on to Vienna, expecting to find in 
the Austrian capital the new Paris of Europe” (concerning which 
expectation he makes a plaintive note, ‘ Again disappointment!”), 
looking in on Hungary and Italy, and finally turning his steps 


* Four Thousand Miles of African Trare!. By Alvan S. Southworth, Secretary of 


the American Geograph cal Society. Londou: Sampson Low and Co. 





a like desire to provide wares of an economical cast.” 

The author seems to suffer from a slight confusion of ideas 
about the carrying-out of his great project. Perhaps he does not 
mean that America is to annex Egypt ‘ in all haste,” but to begin 
with the ‘self-consumers ” in other parts of the continent, and so 
come to be the guardian of the Khedive and his people, later on, 
—say, in six months or so, after the ‘ bold, rapid strokes ” have 
achieved their purpose. The Khedive, it seems, told a certain 
General Starring, who interviewed him a little in advance of Mr. 
Southworth, that he wished his country to profit by American 


| industry and inyention,—* but,” he added, ‘the mechanical genius 


of your nation must be adapted to the peculiarities of Egypt.” 
The sawdust cartridges and the gun-carriage were, no doubt, 
heavy on the poor man’s soul! However, he persuaded his inter- 
viewer that he desires the presence of Americans in his dominion, 
being convinced that ‘‘ they combine energy with prudence, and 
separated the essential qualities of thrift and intelligence.” After 
reading a great deal of this kind of thing, and learning a vast 
number of surprising particulars respecting the private history 
and the domestic affairs of the Khedive, it is a little bewilder- 
ing, having started with the announcement that Africa must be 
Americanised, to be told as positively that Americans in Africa 
must be Egyptianised. We feel disposed to “give it up,” until 
we remember that the book is simply a compilation from the 
letters of a “Special Correspondent,” which were bound to excite 
and astonish their readers in the disjointed form in which they 
appeared, and that it has been reprinted without revision, but 
with an attempt to lend it importance by a pompous preface and 
an elaborate tabulation of the contents. With excessive flippancy, 
the author combines boldness of styleand a “nice derangement of 
epitaphs,” of which one example will suffice for all. He is lament- 
ing that there is no “society ” in Cairo, or indeed in Egypt, and 
he makes his moan thus :— 

“ What progress can there be without a commingling of families? 
Social intercourse brings capital and brains together; it unites diverse 
interests; it consolidates scattered and enfeebled commerce ; it gives 
purpose and stability to trade ; suggests enterprises, and canvasses the 
topics of the day. But none of these enlightened results aro achieved, 
because the people are not yet ready to unveil t»eir wives, reconstruct 
their harems on the plan of the family fireside, cease to deify the per- 
sons of their concubines by holding them as prisoners and unseen 


jewels.” 
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A person “deified ” by being held as a prisoner and an “ unseen 
jewel” is a novelty of the order which makes one gasp. If our 
readers desire to become acquainted with Mr. Southworth’s 
notions concerning the subjects which Dr. Schweinfiirth has 
treated, according to him, in a fashion “ verging on the painful | 
accuracy of the hair-splitter,” and which he considers misplaced 
sat this stage of our geographical knowledge of Africa”—to our 
slower minds, it is admirable for precisely that reason—and with 
his estimate of Sir Samuel Baker's exploits—he calls him “ the 
most superior” of all the explorers who have had to do with | 
Africa or the sources of the Nile—they will find them in the | 
second portion of a book which will not make a reputation for 
the author here, or, we should think, add to that he possesses in 





his own country. 


EGLANTINE.* 

We have a great respect for Eglantine—the flower, and the 
young lady who is called after the flower, and the book that is 
called after the young lady. But we sigh when we think that 
love will not accompany respect in our fallen nature, and that all 
the good qualities in a person or a book do not insure a hearty 
liking. Now Eglantine, the young lady—to whom is most un- 
necessarily given the pet name of “Tyne,” with a y—is a very 
good girl, and with a sufficient spice of self-will and high spirit 
to have made an attractive heroine; but her good aunt, who 
thought she was going to tell us about her, and whose intentions, 
we are sure, were of the very best, could not keep off herself; so 
that Eglantine is only one flower in the posy presented to us, the 
others being apparently Michaelmas daisies, night-scented stocks, 
and evergreens. It seems just a little unkind of Aunt Dorothy, after 
writing so feelingly about the neutral tints of her life, and the grey 
shadows that have fallen over it, and the colourless sameness of its 
uneventful routine, and after confessing that ‘few women have 
had a more humdrum experience ..... . or less incident to 
record,” to alleviate her own sufferings by inflicting them upon 
us. It is taking rather a mean advantage of us, particularly as 
we should have agreed eagerly with her views on the absence of 
any elements of interest in her uneventful life, had she given us 
an opportunity of doing so before committing them to paper. 
It is very edifying to know that ladies who have had small-pox, 
and are deeply pitted, resign themselves in a loving spirit, and 
recognise the fact that the humblest sphere has its modest plea- 
sures, and that there is a silver lining to the cloud, and that they 
always wished to be their father’s sole comfort and to be first 
with him, and that now they shall be so; and it is nice, as they 
wish it, that they should have such ample opportunities of 
studying his calm wisdom, and unselfish, unambitious simplicity, 
and of hearing about his ‘‘thought-life,” and of feeling quite sure 
that no other man could have reached the ideal which their great 
and gentle father had created ; and yet it secms to us that these 
views are not unfamiliar, and that neither they, nor the every- 
day events which suggest and illustrate them, are sufficient 
material for an interesting story. 

While the authoress of St. Olave’s—as we have lately borne 
witness in these pages—has proved herself so great in books for 
children, she does not strike us as improving as a writer for 
grown-up children, Her present work, though equal in thought- | 
fulness and character-drawing to her last—7T'he Blue Ribbon—is | 
far behind it in interest. It has assumed the form—favourite 
with authoresses, but not with readers—of autobiography, which 
gives such lamentable scope for melancholy lucubrations in a | 
minor key, for long-winded moral disquisition, for sentimental 
hero-worship, and for that self-depreciation which speaks more | 
eloquently of an underlying complacency than of genuine 
modesty. It almost entirely without incident, and _ its | 
movement is in so small a circle that even the study of charac- 
ter is of the most limited kind. In fact, the story illustrates 
what we said in a recent notice about the very sensible writers 
who are so anxious that everything should be natural, that they 
fall into the opposite extreme of making everything common- 
place. We are reminded also, too forcibly, of the style of John | 
Halifax, Gentleman, which we are very far from valuing properly. 
We never were very anxious to know what ‘“ John and I” said 
and did in that much admired production, and ** My Mother and 
I” disagreed beyond hope of possible appreciation. ‘The follow- 
ing passage has many counterparts in the voluminous writings of 
Miss Muloch, and other ladies who are partial to the biographical 
form :— 

“Tam writing this story to keep the past in my possession, to preserve 
those little bits of memory’s mosaic-work which might slip out and 
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* Eglantine. By the Author of “St. Olave'’s.” 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. | 


| which forms the communication between the human and the divine. 


| blank expanse of unmemoried gilding and damask. 


leave the picture of my life imperfect. But I can never forget that 


month, and so I need not write about it. I remember every day of it, 
from first to last. Inover watch the south headland put on its purple 
glory without thinking how once I watched it with Mr. Morrison. I 
never rest on the old pear-tree stump without recalling pleasant talks 
we have had there in the old times. I never look up and down the long 
coast-lire, north and south, past the dark chasm of Cowan’s rift, and 
away to the soft blue haze of the Northumbrian forelands, without 
feeling again the touch of remembered hands, and listening to the voice 
which makes my life beautiful for me. So I will say no more. For the 
first words of love to which we care to listen, like the first prayer we 
learned, or the last kiss which we took from dying lips, never pass out 
of our lives.” 

One more complaint we have to make, besides those of dullness 
and sentimentality, and that is, of a curious prejudice—for a 
person full of sensible and liberal views, and of candid and 
Christian feelings—against the trading class, which we remember 
we noticed in The Blue Ribbon also. The trading class is always 
stuck-up, illiberal, vulgar, ostentatious, and selfish. Some veins 
of coal are discovered near our autobiographer’s pretty, quiet, 
sleepy, East-coast village—the scene of her story—and not only 
are the capitalists, who open them out and are thus instrumental in 
turning the beloved retreat into a sort of Black Country, all the 
bad things we have mentioned, and their artisans and labourers 
all the bad things we should not like to mention, but our authoress 
preaches the selfish doctrine over and over again that the old 
inhabitants have no duties towards the new-comers, and ought 
not to be asked to help in the work of sanitary and benevolent 
and Christian reform that rapidly becomes imperative amongst 
the low and crowded population, Aunt Dora’s favourite, a 
‘rough old salt,” having repulsed alike the cajoleries and threats 
of the impertinent lady-collector, thus sums up the arguments 
against subscribing to this work, evidently to our authoress’s 
satisfaction :— 

“ Never mind that, Miss Dora. I know what I think about myself, 
and so it don’t matter a deal what other folks thinks about me. She'll 
none come here again in a hurry, with her chatter about sixpences and 
responsibilities; as if I hadn't lived here long enough to know that 
them as carts rubbish has the best right to keep it decently covered 
where they’ve shot it down. Let every man look after his own patch of 
ground—that’s what I say.” 

We can understand the love that cannot bear to see the dear old 
place desecrated, and the reserve that shrinks from invaders, and 
the refinement that is wounded by vulgarity and pretension, but 
these qualities seem precisely those which should accompany a 
depth and breadth of true Christian charity. This is never in 
greater danger than when our sense of natural, moral, and 
spiritual beauty is outraged,—when we feel impelled to say 
bitterly, though not unnaturally, such a silly thing as this :-—“ I 
mourned over the pleasant corn-fields, and the sweet country lanes, 
and the fair, bright faces of the cottage-children, which had all 
been swept away, that men might dig wealth out of the heart of 
their mother Earth, instead of resting peacefully upon her bosom.” 
But if we are too serious about our authoress’s bitterness against 
trade and its evils, it is because she is generally so sensible, far- 
sighted, and liberal. Her book abounds with short passages of 
thoughtful observation, shrewd sense, high principle, and good- 
humoured sarcasm ; and of healthy sentiment, too—as distinguished 


| from what we have designated sentimentality—such as this :— 


“There is nothing better than tho power to love, even though its 
fulfilled sweetness never comes in this life. For it is the atmosphere 
which makes the soul capable of receiving light, it is the subtle ether 
In 
it everything that is good may grow; and giving, it asks for nothing 
again.” 

Or this :— 

“There is something to me pleasanter than words can tell, in pre- 
paring 2 home where nearly everything is the work of one’s own hands ; 
and loving economy, instead of an unlimited balanco at the banker’s 
produces order and beauty... ... I think there is nothing so beautiful 


| as living all one’s life under the shadow of the same memories, keeping 


the past in continual possession by actual presence, if not of the old 
friends—for they must go to their own place—at least of the things 
which the old friends loved. I cannot understand the pride which some 
people seem to take in having their houses entirely re-furnished every 
ten or a dozen years, and casting away from them into the dirt and dis- 
comfort of second-hand shops things which dead parents or husbands or 
wives once loved and used. There is something to me drearily uncom- 
fortable in removing toa bigger house at every favourable turn in one’s 
income, and selling one’s old acquaintances, and starting afresh upon a 
Such changes may 
be indicative of mach outward prosperity, but they rob home of its 
sacredness, and reduce the past to a series of dissolving views, wherein 
furniture-vans and upholsterers form the chief points of interest.” 

Our authoress is amusing where she speaks of the old Tory pro- 
prietor ‘ discouraging Dissenters and other public improvements,” 
and her smile at High-Church puerility, as compared with the 
manliness of other professions, is not bad ; it is attributed to the 


old Coastguardsman :— 
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“Yes, Miss Dora, and men and women going down alive into the pit 
all the time, if what they say is true, and they can find nothing better 
to do than quarrel about a bit of ribbon. And that’s what makes a 
many of us unlearned folks as we don’t care to listen to em, nor be 
taught by ’em, when they can spend their time over such-like, when 
we’ve as much as we can do to feed our bodies and save our souls alive. 
Why, Miss Dora, what should we say if the magistrates, and judges, and 
lawyers, and them there was to start fighting about how long their robes 
should be, and whether they might put a dab of colour here, and a spot 
of gold there, and if their wigs was to be worn with curls or without ’em, 
while nobody could get justice done him or wrong punished? There’d 
soon be a stop put to it, and we should say they were nought buta 
parcel of schoolboys, to spend their time over such-like nonsense. And 
that’s what I say of the capes and the petticoats, Miss Dora, and the 
sooner we've done with them the better.” 

All the characters are well drawn and well sustained, except when 
the class-prejudice or morbid sentiment we have spoken of tempts 





to exaggeration; and none are better than those of the lady | 


patroness, Mrs. Ullathorne, and her little ‘ Birdie,” who is rather 
an elderly little birdie, but who is sent, by way of subtle flattery, 
to be influenced by Aunt Dora’s wisdom and virtue. The scene 
is very amusing, and the thought sound :— 


“She came very early, that being part of the arrangement, that she | 


might have a quiet time with me before tea, when Mr. Elphinston would | 
most probably make his appearance. She looked fashionable enough in | 
our quaint old sitting-room, though I think she had tried to dress her- | 
self rather simply, as became a “girl who wished to be seriously in- 
fluenced by a very sober, unworldly person. She dropped down at | 
once on a foot-stool at my knee, and looked up at me as if she was quite 
ready for mo to begin at any time. It made me feel very much as if I 
were acting in a charade, because to talk about anything beyond surface 
matters requires one to be in a certain sympathetic mood, and I was in 
no mood at all, except that of seeing the ludicrous side of the situation. 
I had not even the satisfaction of feeling that Birdie was in earnest, 
which would have given me just enough interest to talk myself out a | 
little to her. There was something so premeditated about the whole 
thing. Still more I felt like acting a charade when, finding that I spoke 
about nothing more serious at first than the weather and tho pretty 
pattern of the case in which she had brought her crochet-work, she 
looked up appealingly into my face, and began to put mo through a 
series of questions, something like those in manuals for self-examination. 
Did I not find it very hard to be good? Wasn't it a dreadfully difficult 
thing to keep one's thoughts right? Did I think it proper to go to 
parties during Lent? And when I gave what I considered moderately 
lenient answers, so as not to make the path of rectitude quite 
* too high 
For sinful man below the sky,’ 

she would clasp her hands and say, ‘ Oh, Miss Leslie, you are so good. 
I do wonder how ever you came to be so good. Do tell me a great deal 
about yourself. Iam so dreadfully sorry I did not begin to know you 
a great while ago. Only, you know, I thought you never could have 
patience to talk to a stupid little thing like me.’ The unreality of it 
all became more and more curious to me, I felt as if I were putting on 
a part—making myself appear quite a different person. I think you 
must be conscious of a certain sort of sympathy, however slight, between 
yourself and your companion, before you can speak what is absolutely 
true to your own deepest feelings, about anything. Birdie kept me 
talking to her in that artificial way for fully half an hour, during the 
whole of which time I had the strangest sense of appearing to her quite 
unlike what I knew myself to be. My own thoughts, so far as I could 
find words for them at all, were, in a sense, truly expressed; but the 
medium which her essentially different nature created between us dis- 
torte them so, that I knew they must appear to her as different as 
possible from what they were when they left my own mind.” 

But the book, which is a tediously long one—as a three-volume 
autobiography of a ‘*humdrum” life must be—depends for its 
interest mainly, almost solely, on short and isolated passages of 
description, observation, thought, and humour, which, admirable 
as they are, do not require and cannot excuse a dull story on 
which to string them together. We should rejoice if we could 
succeed in persuading the authoress of Sf. Olave’s to give up 
autobiography in future, and to use her respectable powers upon 
a tale of really lively interest. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
e 

A Dictionary of Chemistry. Second Supplement. By Henry Watts. 
(Longmans.)—A Dictionary of Chemistry presents a task that must be 
the most laborious even of its kind. A dictionary of language once 
dono is in a sense done for ever, though of course reading and observa- 
tion will be perpetually suggesting additions and improvements, while 
there is even a certain growth, though but a very slow and small growth, 
of new material in the language itself. But whore is the end to a 
Dictionary of Chemistry? Hero is a volume of more than twelve hun- 
dred large and closely-printed octavo pages, which brings down the 
record of chemical progress to the end of 1872, while it includes some 
of the more important discoveries belonging to the years 1873 and 1874- 
This enormous mass of matter more or less new has been gathered from 
an almost boundless variety of; publications, and extends to an almost 
infinite variety of subjects. For Chemistry is taken to include “ the 
Allied Branches of other Sciences” in Mr, Watts’s plan. Medicine of 
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course is closely connected with it, and we have valuable articles accord- | 
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ingly from Dr. Martin on such subjects as ‘* Muscular ewse: *7 66 Gastric 
Juice,” &e. Professor Foster, again, writes on “ Magnetism,” and Mr, 
Wardagton on various topics connected with agricultural chemistry, 
The chief burden of the work of course has fallen on Mr. Watts, and it 
has been done in the way that becomes the high reputation he has 
acquired by his previous labours, 

The Village Coquette. From the German of Friedrich Spielhagen by 
J. L. Laird. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a curious indy of nature, 
The beautiful, almost soulless Bertha is brought to something like 
human steadfastness and feeling by the savage discipline which may be 
used to subdue an animal. The cruel wound which, at the bidding of 
a wise woman, the lover whom she is ready to deceive inflicts upon her, 
works in a strange way on her limited nature, and she is vanquished by 
that which would have roused a being of higher faculties into irrecon. 
cilable hostility. The plot is well worked out, and it is founded upon 
what may well be, if we are to judge from analogivs, a real, though a 
rare phase of nature. 

A Mad Marriage: a Novel. By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. (Tinsley 
Brothers. )—The law of divorce has naturally provided a fruitful theme for 
novelists,—one capable of treatment in a variety of ways, and in most 
cases fairly interesting. We do not blame a story-teller for availing 
| him or herself—it is generally the latter—of the complications in the 

human tragedy which divorce affords, but it does strike us as a little 
| unreasonable that writers who intend to construct their novels out of 
| this particular kind of material should not take the preliminary trouble 
| and precaution to acquaint themselves with even the outline, the first 

principles of the law. Mrs. May Agnes Fleming is only one among 
several novel- writers who have gone wildly astray in their notions of its 
| provisions and conditions, but she is perhaps the gravest offender, 

| The whole story of A Mad Marriage is founded upon an impossibility, 
| Mr. Gordon Caryll marries Miss Rosamond Lovell, and afterwards 
| discovers that she is not the daughter of Colonel Lovell, but is a girl of 
low birth and disreputable antecedents, who has been a concert-singer, 
She is exceedingly beautiful, and only eighteen, and the dark ex- 
pericnces of her former life must, to say the least of it, have 
been hurried up a good deal. She is betrayed by the unex- 
plained villany of Colonel Lovell, and flies from her house in 
| terror of her husband’s fury. He traces, finds her, and confronts her 

with a newspaper report of the divorce suit which he has instituted 
and gained. The trifling circumstances that no notice has been given 
her, and that there is no charge whatever against her as a wife, and 
| therefore her husband could not get a divorce from her, are apparently 
beyond the author's knowledge, or beneath her notice. The story is 
tawdry and sensational, with men in it who have Greek beauty, azure 
eyes, unlimited money, and boundless vices ; and women in it who have 
topaze eyes, voluptuous forms, sensuous, red lips, and extraordinary 
fashions of dressing themselves. They are costumed a good deal after 
Ouida’s heroines, whose “ waiting-women "—they don’t have mere 
“ maids,” of course—wrap “some cashmeres ” round them, on occasions 
when ladies who are only men’s wives put on their dressing-gowns. 
Mrs. May Agnes Fleming sends her topaze-eyed demon forth in “ vel- 
vets,” and “ sables,” and “ seals,” which remind one of the homely simile 
about butter on bacon; but that sort of thing is very taking, no doubt, 
to tho milliner’s-girl taste. A little more accuracy iu the use of French 
phrases would improve Mrs. Fleming’s future works. She makes a 
| feature of a family motto, and writes it, “ Loyal au mort,” and she talks 
| of “jeunesse dore.” The book is like one of Bret Harte’s caricatures of 
| sensation novels, long drawn out into three volumes. 
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CHATTO and WINDUS, Piceadilly, W. 


RURY LANE, and Mrs. 
BOUCICAULT, in the great Lrish Drama THE 
SHAUGHRAUN, illustrate: I with beautiful scenery by 
William Beverley, at 7.45 every evening. Precede d by 
The WHITE HAT. To — lude with A NABOB 
foran HOUR. Price 
6.30, commence at 7 


‘sfrom 6dto£44s Doorsopen at 

Sox-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
y}EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

\ Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent. refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


\ 7JHITE and SOUND TEETHIL are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. So'd by Chemists and Perfumers. | 
Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto.” 











ADIES’ rE DU Cc ATIONAL ASSOC lA- 

4 TION, in connection with University College, 

London.—The Day Classes for Ladies, at University 

College, will open on Monday, October 25, ro- 

spectuses at the College, or of J. E. MYLNE, Esq. 
27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


M Rk. W. C., COUPLAND, M.A., B.Se., 
i will OPEN, the first week in NOVEMBER, 
CLASSES for LADIES preparing for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination (Groups A and D). 

11 Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


\ASTBOURNE.—1. Hardwick 
M.A., 


Road. 


formerly 





4, FREDERICK HOLLINS, 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 


BOYS from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schools. References and terms on 
application. 


V [ R. TENN 


W.C., having recently r 
Specimens of MINERALS, ROK 


ANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
ived many choice 
‘KS, and FOSSILS, 








' has been able to enrich several Collections previously 


| Geology. 


‘ 


advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s Gallery, the 
Amateur's Study, and for the Working Student in 
Mr. Tennant gives Instruction in Geology. 


ILOGTLANS, 

TION.—In ‘Twelve 
1876. A copy of the 
in pamphlet form, post 
tober Sth to the end of 
WILSON, Stationer, 


To THE! 

HE RESURREC 

successive Numbers in 

first number on this subject, 

free for 64d in stamps, from Ox 

December, 1875.—Adidress, Mr. 
Market Weighton. 


JICTURES for DISP OS AL, by 
PRIVATE TREATY, in LIVERPOOL —A 
Collection of 100 Oil Paintings, chiefly by celebrated 
Old Masters, both British and Foreign. Parties 
desirous of an inspection will oblige by communicating 
with Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLAS, 39 Egerton Street, 
Liverpool. 


DDEN MOURNING— 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 


bh 


| enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 


| part of the kingdom, 


| wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, 





free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpec ted mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, 


TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 


orders, 
millinery, 


| 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1°68. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 





| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL seen, ~ b hag “y: THAMES STREET, 
AND 


ndon, E.C. 
M aA? F I 
y 


OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR UNIVERSITIES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING. 

PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 

Special Lists post free. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





N 


MANSION - HovsE BUILDINGS, PoULTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREST (76,77, and 
78), WEST END. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: 
RoYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


THE 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
were ESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November. 1874 } 


| ge CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and vyalvable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

PRY S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


Kk INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
\ This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CKEAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 
dom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas 
supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tonic. 42s net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 
England. Export orders under Bond. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 50s net per 
dozen, prepaid, Carriage free in England. This 
quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless 
distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
Saccharine than the above “Queen’s Quality,” and 
has been specially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 
&c, Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





EB B’S|! 


Bereow s 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- | 


PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing —Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally 
deciding. to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chim- 
ney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship or price. 
Black Register Stoves ........ «+e-from 93 to £15 188 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments.from £3 12s to £36 
Bronzed Fenders .......00.cseseceeees from 3s 9d to £10 23 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ...from £2 10s to £20 15s 
Chimney-Pieces. from £1 10s to £100 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) from 4s 6d to £6 10s 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain Black Open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do. zinc-lined, from 58 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 
highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman St., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 











QHN BRINSMEAD and SON'S 
\@ GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
| System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
| —18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


| an 
| M ESSRS. DUNVILLLE and CO. are the 

I largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
| OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
| profession in prefereuce to French Brandy. It is 
| supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
| tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
| Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
| Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
| ings, Strand, W.C. 








| Th Tap . 
ALVERN WATERS. 
iM 


GENUINE MALVERN 
WATERS, 
Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 

MALVERN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
\ ALVERN SELTZER, SODA. 
i POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 

SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1850.) 
Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Mineral 
Water Racks. 


| OWARD’S JACOBEAN FURNI- 

TURE—The style being peculiarly 

adapted for production by Machinery, 

HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Manu- 

facturers by Steam power, invite 

applications for Designs aud KEsti- 

mates, which are supplied free of 

charge, for every description of Fur- 

niture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- 

laces, and Flooring. Specimens at 

26, and 27 Beruers Street, Oxford 
treet, W. 


R TON 
(GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 
Saccessful and Health - Giving. 
Stimulates the action of the liver, 
promotes digestion, aad supplies 

tone and vigour to the system. 

2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. From 
Chemists, or free by rail on receipt 
of Post-office Order for 3s, to 
and WELCH, Worcester, 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.O. 





} 
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GEORGE 


[ 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and; 


- R = INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6 per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and CoQ? 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTs, pate 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 19 to 29 

r cent, 

PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal hange 
Buildings, London, E.C. : ” 
PueNx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establisheg 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
a ‘ GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | }OuN J. BROOMFIELD. 


RB» K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT's 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Mutual Assurance. 
Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THOMAS BOND SPRAGUE, M.A. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 
Office in London—69 King William Street, E.c, 
Resident Secretary—J. W. BELL. 
The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 


tess sional 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1874 ...... 
Income for the past year....... —oes I 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 








years ended 31st December last ............ 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
BEOCEOD..0.00-ccccescccccoccrcoresscccononessorecce eeoe 5,523,138 





Forms of Proposal, &c., will be seut on application 
to the Office. 


rPUWE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 

Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates, 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 


Fe eee WILL HAPPEN!! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 











AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
f 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAb-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £50,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sicgapore, Syduey, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may bo as:ertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 





. €.) 


| vessels of the skin. 


India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
sritish and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as eniirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, London, S.E, 
SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


H. ARVEY’S 
; The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Look To 
. Your HEALTH.—Any abrupt change in the 
weather always causes much disordered action in the 
human body. It is a matter of primary importance to 
rectify every irregularity without delay, which it is in 
the power of every one to do, by taking Holloway's 
Pills. These Pills are the best preventives of indi- 
gestion and the mildest aperients ever prescribed. 
They pnrify and cool the blood, and equalise the cir- 
culation through the system, even to the minutest 
They act admirably on the liver 
and kidneys; by these salutary effects many ailments 
are averted, and more serious iilness prevented. Per- 
sons subject to bilious attacks, flatulency, gout, rheuma- 
tism, and rheumatic gout, will be benefitet by this 
treatment. 


\ 
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THE 


HENRY S. KING AND (C08 NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 


The NATURE of LIGHT; with a General 
Account of Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene LOMMEL, Professor of Physics in 
the University of Erlangen, With 188 Illustrations and a Spectra in Chromo- 


lithography, 5s. 


The HISTORY of CREATION. 


ErnsTHArCKEL. A Popular Account of the Development of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, according to the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and 
Darwin. The Translation Revised by E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. With Coloured 


Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various Groups of both Plants and Animals. | 


2 yols. post 8vo, 32s. 


UNFOLDINGS of CHRISTIAN HOPE. By 


PRESBYTER. An Essay showing that the Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly called Athanasian is Unscriptural. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


The WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS. 


By DAvip Ker, Author of “The Boy S!ave of Bokhara,” “On the Road to | 


Khiva,” &c. Crown 8yo, with 4 Illustrations, 5s, 


The ALPS of ARABIA: Travels in Egypt, Sinai, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land. By WittrAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. New and 
Cheaper Edition, price 5s, 


GEORGE MACDONALD'’S NEW NOVEL. 
GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ST. 


65 CORNHILL, and 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








New Edition, bound, iu imperial 8vo, price 5s. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODREN GEO- 
GRAPHY, in Thirty-one Maps, Exhibiting Clearly the More Important 
Physical Features of the Countries Delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of 
Historical. Commercial, or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction on the 
Study of Geography, by the Rey. GzorGE BuTLER, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 
College. 

“The ‘ Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography ' must be pronounced one of 
the best collections of maps for the purpose of general geographical information.” 
—Westminster Revier. 

“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best school atlas that has come 
under our notice."—Zducational Times. 

“The value of this Atlas must not be measured by its extraordinary cheapness ; 
the a a Cony been fixed upon the assumption of an extremely large 
sale.”— Bookseller. - 

*,* The Original Edition of the Pub'ic Schools Modern Atlas, in imperial quarto, 
price 5s cloth, may still be had; but the work is issued in the present new form in 
accordance with the suggestions of many Masters of Schools. 

tit Twenty-five thousand copies of the Atlas have already been sold in the 
Quarto form. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

—_— > I. REFORM in MAN and SOCIETY. 
Henry Travis, M.D. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Just published, price 38, cloth. 
“grey and PHTHISIS; or, the Influence of Climate in 


By 





the Production and Prevention of Phthisis. By Joun Parkin, M.D., F.R.C.S, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, F.C. 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Acces- 


sible from all parts by Steam and Rail —See Time-Tables. Appointments, 


By Professor | 





NOTICE. 


Ready this da Ys 


Ss P A I 


| ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


N . 





| TEXT BY THE BARON D’AVILLIER. 


Imperial Quarto, elaborately bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


N.B.—This work is enriched by about 120 Full-page Illustrations, and 
120 half-size and smaller ones, all from Drawings taken on the spot by 
the celebrated Artist. This beautifully illustrated volume, abounding, 
as it does, in sketches of character, and pictures of the most interesting 
architectural and physical features, will, it is hoped, tend greatly to 
familiarise the English public with the ancient grandeur and modern 
characteristics of Spain, for ‘no country is less known to the rest of 
Europe ;” a remark equally true now, as when Dr. Johnson wrote it to 


Baretti a hundred years ago. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, AND SEARLE, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, JAMES’S SQUARE. 


4 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 


16s to Non-members. 
Ogre of 





12 St. 





the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
Index of Subjects. 


QJROPOSED CATHEDRAL for WESTMINSTER.—Sce the 


BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d) for View—Also for View of 
Eversham Bell Tower—Sanitary Architecture and Appliances—The Condition of 








Cuisine, and Wines perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. Tariff on application to 


Middle-Class Houses—Building Societies in America—Art in Liverpool, Architects 
in Florence, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








nager. 
HE KEYS of the CREEDS. 5s. T os CHURCH QUARTERLY HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
“ This very striking book consists of a series of REVIEW. No. | will be published on OCTOBER No. 273, is published THIS DAY. 
letters to a friend earnestly desiring a solution of ‘the | 16,1875. Price 6s. CONTENTS. 
problem of the world's creeds.’ A very clear and in- CONTENTS. . MEmorTRS OF SAINT-SIMON. 
structive description is given. In brief compass the | 1. ITALY AND HER CHURCH. TROUT AND TROUT-FISHING. 
2. ON Some ASPECTS OF SCIENCE IN RELATION TO . WILLIAM Boruaseé, St. AUBYN, AND Pops, 


accomplished writer touches many very curious and 








important subjects. We feel everywhere that we are RELIGION. 
in company with no ordinary mind. We pause often, | 3. N&SCIEN 
too, and wonder what he really believes about God | 4. 
and a future life, but we never lose the impression | 5. 
that he himself adores the one and deserves the other.” | 6. SACRBDOTALISM. 
—Truthsecker. 7. 

“ Real literary skill and artist-like delicacy of execu- | 3. 

9. THe CHURCH 





tion characterise this little volume throughout.”"— 
Westminster Review. 
“No mere visionary, no fumbler or groper after a 


Worsutp Act. 


.—THE DOCTRINE OF KANT. 
THE PRESENT PosiTION OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 
. THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


THE ARTS, CONSIDERED AS TIDEMARKS OF History. 
THE RESTORATION OF PATHS TO DWELL IN. 1 
OF ENGLAND AND THE PUBLIC 


SHort NOTICES. 


. DRINK: THE VICE AND THE DIsBASR. 
ICKLANDIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH. 
THE MAULES OF PANMURE. 
RosstaN PROVERBS. 
CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
NoTgE TO THE ARTICLE ON “CHURCH LAW AND 
Cuvrcu Prospects “* IN No. 277. 
JounN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SP 2Naoewne 





TNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 































clue to an unexplored labyrinth, could have written 
this book. None but a thoughtful, reverent, sympa- 
thetic, peace-loving, inclusive, reconciling spirit could 
have written it. As we read it, it is an open, manly, 
= — challenge to the Christian Church to re- 
claim its birthright by avowing its parentage.” —/ndexr 
(Boston, U.S.). = 
TriipNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 











Just ready, with Portrait, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

\ EMORIALS of the LIFE and 
WRITINGS of the Rev. ROBERT MOREHEAD, 

).D., formerly Rector of Easington, Yorkshire, pre- | 
viously Dean of Edinburgh. Edited by his Son, 
CHARLES MOREHEAD, M.D., F.R.C.P., late Principal of 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

EDMONSTON and Dove.as, 88 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


z Now ready. price 6d. 
OMPULSORY EDUCATION, as 
OPPOSED to the LIBERTY of the CITIZEN. 
WwW. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





Just ready, Second Edition, in 1 vol., 5s. 
HE WRECKERS. By 
, MACKENZIE KetTrie, Author of * Under 
Grand Old Hills,” “ Boner’s Memoirs.” 


Rosa 
the 





| used in the University and High Schools. 


Spotrriswoope and Co., New Street Square, London. 
On Friday, 15th inst., with Photograph from Eastlake, 
“Christ Blessing Little Children," feap. 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d, : 
Muk BOOK of PRAISE 
CHILDREN. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street; and all 
Booksellers. thd ss Soe rea 

{{REE.—To PUBLIC LIBRARIES and 

CLUBS.—Dr. CHANNING'S WORKS, in one 
volume, post free. Address R. SPEARS, 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London. The volume is sold at 3s 6d, 
post free, by H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. aa i 

Now ready, price 5s, cloth. a ‘ 
] RADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE 

to INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 
A New Edition, with Maps and Plans. 

London: W. J. ADAMS and Sons, 59 Fleet Street, 
E.C. Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK and Co., Albert 
Square. 
A 


for 











Just published. 
CATALOGUE, of 122 pages, crown 
8vo, containing New and Second-hand Books 
Post free 


JAMES WEIR and KNiGHuT, Booksellers and Stationers, | for penny postage stamp. Sold by 


283 Regent Street, W. | 





J. THORNTON and SON, 11 Broad Street, Oxford. 





No. 290, OCTOBER, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THe FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND. 
Recent Epitions oF MOLieRs, 
FOREST MANAGEMENT, 
Tue RERESBY MEMOIRS. 
EwaALp's History oF ISRakL, 
THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 
LAWSON’S TRAVELS IN NEW GUINBA. 
. A Prusstan CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND. 
9. THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 
London: LonGmMaNs & Co, Edinburgh: A. & 0, BLACK, 


= 





THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Robert Watts, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.,, L.S.A.,, &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MitcHet & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


PUBLISHING SEASON, 1875. 
PROVOST and CO. undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLICATION of Works of 
every description. “The SEARCH for at UBLISHER,’ 
Seventh Edition (invaluable to those about to Publish), 
on receipt of 12 stamps. 
36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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COMPLETION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S ‘“‘CHIPS FROM A 
GERMAN WORKSHOP.”’ 


On Saturday next, iu 


8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP, 


By F. MAX M 


CLLER, M.A, 


Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


VOL. IV., containing ESSAYS CHIEFLY on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, and completing 


the Work. 


CHIPS from 2 GERMAN WORKSHOP, Vols. I. and IL, 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology. Traditions, and Customs, SECOND EDITION, price 24s. 


VoL. III, Essays on Literature, Biography, and Ant 


iquities, price 16s. 


The Work complete in 4 vols. 8vo, price £2 18s. 


London: LONG 


MANS and CO. 








FORTHCOMI 


NG WORKS. 





A TRIP to MUSIC-LAND: 


Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elemer 


Twenty Full-page Pictures of a highly amusing char 


10s 6d. 


The POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, from the Earliest | 


a Fairy Tale, forming an 

ats of Music. By Emma L. SHEDLOCK, 

acter, from Designs by J. King James. Post 4to, cloth, 
In November. 


to the Present Time; comprising Characteristic Selections from the Works of the more Noteworthy Ncot- 


tish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
engraved on Steel, 
12s 6d, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDIT 


the Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. By F. A. Povucnet, M.D, Illustrated by 27 
Medium S8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


and a Frontispiece in Colours, 


The SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. An Illustrated 7 


Vo!. 1, Thomas the Rhymer, A.D. 1226, to Richard Gall, 1776. 


Illustrated by Portraits | 
Medium 8vo, cloth, | 
(/n November. 


By JAMes GRANT WILSON. 


ION of the UNIVERSE; or, | 


Engravings on Wood 
(in October. | 


” 


Record of an Extensive Tour of Observation during the Years 1873.74, through what were formerly the | 


Slaves States of the American Union. 
Original Sketches by J. Wells Champney. 


3y EDWARD KING, 
Large Sv 


With Maps, and 536 Engravings on Wood from 
(Jn October. 


0, cloth, 31s 6d. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
I. 
A NEW EDITION, being the THIRD. 


INSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC: the 
Theory of Knowing and Being. By James F. 
Ferrier, A.B. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy and Political Economy, St. Andrew's. Crown 
8yo, 10s 6d. | 

II. 
A NEW EDITION of 


LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY, and other Philosophical Remains 
of Professor Ferrier. Edited by Sir ALEXANDER 
GRANT and Professer LUSHINGTON. 2 vols. crown 
8yo, 24s. 

Ill. 


A NEW EDITION of | 
LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. By the Same. One vol, crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 


ECONOMICAL TIL 







Designed to obviate enti 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effec 
of heat; and they properly vent 2 the Kitchen. The 
Kitcheners, and roasting cau be done in front of the 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


ve and durable. They 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRE 


Prospectuses forwarded, pe 


THE PERFECTION 


MARAVILL 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


OF 


Next week will be published. 
A NEW EDITION of 


GRAVENHURST; 
OR, 
THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL| 
To which is added, 
KNOWING AND FEELING. | 
A Contribution to Psychology. 

By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of “ Thorndale.” 
With a Memoir of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 8s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, New Edition. 
MESES FELTOE — and 
I PAMPHLET. Free by post. 


> 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 


SON’S | 





Tilustrated by | 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKs 
| BY DR. CORNWELL, F268, 


“A very useful series of Educational W. 
which Dr. Cornwell is either author or editor, | 
(‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable int 
troduction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good 
elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself 

| possessed of that rare combination of faculties which 
is required for that task."—Johkn Bull, 


orks of 


Recently added to the Series, 


| 
|ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 


| Second Edition. Is. 


SPELLING for BEGINNERS. Third 


Edition. 1s. 
POETRY for BEGINNERS. Fouwth 


i and Revised Edition. 1s. 
| a : 
GEOGRAPHY for 
Thirty-Eighth Fdition, or with 48 pp. of 
| Questions, Is 4d. QUESTIONS alone, 64. 
| MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS. Above 


70 Maps, large and small. 1s 6d; 2s 6d coloured, 
BOOK. of BLANK MAPS. Names t 
eg fe 2 a 
ae wc ty 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s 6d, or 4s 


coloured. 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 63rd 


Edition, 1s cloth; 9d sewed. 


BEGINNERS, 


Is; 


| ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR. 5lst Edition. 2s red leather; ls 94 


cloth. 
The YOUN! G COMPOSER. 36th Edition, 
s 6d. KEY, 3s. 


e SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. B 
so eer, PA, and J. G. Fiton, M. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 12th Edition. 


Is 6d; KEY, 4s 6d, 








London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. and OO0,; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; WHITTAKER and 
CO. Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 
NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

By C. J. ANDERSSON, 

Author of “ Lake Ngami,” &c. 

Edited by L. LLoyp. 

HURST and BLACKETT, 1: 


Great Marlborough St. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Squire's Legacy. By Mary 


CeciL Hay, Author of * Old Myddelton'’s Money.” 


’ . 

My Love, She’s but a Lassie. By 
the Author of * Queenie.” 3 vols. 

“A pleasing and interesting novel, replete with 
pathos and humour.”—Court Journal. 


Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs. Ran- 


DOLPH, Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols, 





ED KITCHENERS. 


> the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These | Off the Roll. 


are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 

Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary | 
fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different | 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, } 
ET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. | 


r post free, on application. 


PREPARED COCOA. 


A COCOA. 


| 
= 7 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKET 





FURN 


A’ 


ESTABLISHED 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, W 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 
ELECTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 


ITH P 
19 


m 
Dessert 


RICED FI 










5 
, 16s to 29s. 











— Spoons, — 24sto4 — __ 16s to 30s. 
Parrer-MAacuhe TEA TRAYS, i . 563, 95s 
E.ectro TEA AND COFFEe Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 5 I », £11 Ils. 


ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
LIQUEURS, from 4's t 
LAmpPps— Patent Roek Oil Moderat 
BronzeD TEA AND COFFEE URNS 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes ec. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLAss—Diuner, Tea, : sert Services 
count of 5 per cent. for Cas 





4 


A Dis 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ISH YOUR HOUSE w 
DEAN E’S 


S ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. | 


iru THE BEST ARTICLES | 
] 












KITCHEN UreNnstts—Copper. Cin, and Lron. 

TURNERY Goopbs, BRUSHES, Mats, &e. 
Poots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN ‘ToOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hor-WaTEk FitTinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

h Payments of £2 and upwards. 





\ 


| Waiting fo 


“ A pleasant, natural, and interesting tale."—Post. 
By Katharine 
KiNG, Author of The Queen of the Regiment.” 
“A clever novel, with an ingenious plot.”—Spectator. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty.” 2 vols., 21s. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


TICTORIA. The New National Song. 






Written by W. CuARK RussBLL. Music by 
Henry Smarr. In two keys (G and B). 3s each; 
free by post. 18 Stamps each. The Part-Song. Four 
Stamps. 

D EAR ENGLAND. New Song. 

Written by CHARLES MacKay, Music_by 


Lours DizHL, 3s; post free, 18 stamps. Signor Foli 
will sing this favourite song at all his Concerts on his 
autumual tour. 

TEW SONGS, just issued. 





Post free at 









| 
Je A.D. 1700, | L half-price in stamps. 
TRNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, ag thy Lattice ce ullah, 3s. 
—_—— yetohe 4h es Tee | My Little Picture. B.‘Tours, 3s. 
Aaron ce ag ee nS — o | What was t Made me Linge Anne Fricker. 3s. 
BATHs—Domeatic, Fixed, and Travelling. Home. Words by 8. H. Getty; music by Lust 
2 : Bediey 5 cabs “ “ } viys 3s 
| BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. | a, ~ Smil Alfred Scott Gatty. 33 
——— ar etc eae a | Heaven's Chorister. Ciro Piusuti. 8s. 
ee ee tm | Tue Prodigal’s Return. W.T. Wrighton. 3s. 
KITCHENERS tons it. £3 5 Meg 933 | O Let the Solid Ground. Alfred Scott Gatty. 3s. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33, | Look Upws W. 'T. Wrighton, 3 






he Swallows. Ciro Pinsuti, 3. 
rile BRIDAL MARCH, from Wagner's 
Opera“ Lohengrin.” Transcribed for the piano- 
forte by GEO. FrepericK West, 4s. Also, Gounod’s 
“ Nazireth,” 4s. Post free 24 stamps each. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street. Order everywhere. 
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BOOKS AND MAPS PREPARING OR RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
The BRITISH MANUFACTURING 


NDUSTRIES. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 
ras. &e. A Series of Handy Volumes by 
Eminent Writers. Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 6d. 

*.* The First Four Volumes of this important Work 
will be issued in November, embracing the following 
subjects, viz.:— 


IRON and STEEL. W. MatTtTiev WiLuiams, F.C.S., 
F.RAS. 





COPPER. J. A. Puiutrs, F.C.S., F.G.S. (Mem. Inst. 
C.E.) 


BRASS-FOUNDING, TIN-PLATE and ZINC WORK- 
ING. WALTER GRAHAM, 





POTTERY. L. Arnoux (Art Director of Minton's 
Manufactory). 

GLASS and SILICATES. Professor BArrr, M.A., 
F.C.S. (Kensington Catholic University). 

FURNITURE and WOODWORK. J. W. POLLEN, 
M.A. (South Kensington Museum). 





WOOLLENS and WORSTED. Professor ARrcHeEr, 
F.R.S.E. (Director of Edinburgh Museum of Science 
and Art). 

FLAX and LINEN. W.T. Carey, M.P. 

COTTON. Isaac WATTS (Sec. Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion). 

SILK. B. F. Cons (Sec. Silk Supply Association). 





HOSIERY and LACE. The late W. FELKIN (Notting- 
bam). 

CARPETS. CreistTorukErR Dresser, Ph.D, 

DYEING and BLEACHING. T. Sims (Mayfield Print 
Works). 





Price 8s 64. 


The PRINCES of INDIA: an Historical 
Narrative of the Principal Events from the In- 
vasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni to thit of Nader 
Shah. By Sir Epwarp SULLIVAN, Bart., Author 
of “ Letters on India,” “A Trip to the Trenches,” 
“Rambles in North and South America,” &e. 
2nd Edition, crown S8vo, cloth, with Map. (Ready. 


The TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: a Synopsis 
of the Ordinary Powers of Trustees in regard to 
Investments, with Practical Directions and Tables 
of Securities, By BERNARD CracrortT. Twelfth 
Editivn, revised, [Short]. 


THREE MONTHS in the MEDI- 
— By WALTER COoTE. Rage | ti 


SANITARY PRACTICE. By Henry 
LAW, Mem. Inst. C.E.. Author of * Radiments of 
Civil Engineering,” &c. Medium svo, cloth. 

Part 1. CONSTRUCTION, 

2. DISPOSAL or UTILIZATION of SEWAGE, 
3. SANITARY. 
4. TECHNICAL DIRECTORY. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL 
WALL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, for 
use in Schools and Colleges. Edited by A. C. 
Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., &¢., Director-ieneral of 
the Ge logical Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
The Observations for Rainfall are inserted in 
figures enclosed in circles, and a small! inset Map 
shows, by various tints of blue, the areas which 

ceive a greater or less quantity of rain. ‘ Scale, 

8 miles to an inch; size, 50 inchs by 58. 


> 

STANFORD’S NEW PHYSICAL 
WALL MAP of EUROPE, for use in Schools and 
Colleges. Edited by A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., 
&c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of 
the United Kingdom. Scale, 65 miles to an inch; 
size, 58 inches by 50, (Yearly ready. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES. By ANprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., 
F.R.S., and G.S., Director-General of the Geologi 
cal Surveys of the United Kingdom. This Map 
shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and when 
mounted in case, folds into a convenient pocket 
size, making an excellent Travelling Map. New 
Edition (Fourth), with Corrections and Additions. 
Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. 


JOURNEYS of the ISRAELITES,— 
STANFORD'S NEW of the PENINSULA of 
SINAI, the NEGEB, and LOWER EGYPT, to 
Iilustrate the History of the Patriarchs and the 
~ _ Scale, 10 miles to aninch; size, 42 inches 
ry 34, 


CHINA and JAPAN.—STANFORD’S 
MAP of the EMPIRES of CHINA and JAPAN, 
with the Adjacent Parts of British India, Asiatie 
Russia, Burmah, &c. New Edition. Scale, 110 
miles to an inch; size, 38 inches by 24. 


NATAL.—MAP of the COLONY of 
NATAL. By ALEXANDER Matr, Land Surveyor, 
Natal. Compiled from the Diagrams and (jeneral 
Plans in the Surveyor-Generals Office, and from 
data furnished by P. C. SUTHERLAND, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.GS., Surveyor-General. Scale, 4 miles to an 
inch; size, 54 inches by 80. {Jn October. 














BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


TERRITORIES: a Geographical Account. By 
Freperic Drew, F.R.G.S,, F.G.S, Associate of 
the Royal School of Mines; late of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir's Service. Medium 8vo, 568 pp., illus- 
trated by 6 Coloured Folding Maps, numerous 
Plates and Folding Sections, cloth. 42s. 

“One of the most valuable additions to our know- 
ledge of Indian geography which we have been called 
upon to notice...... We are able to speak of the author's 
work in terms of unqualified praise."—Geegraphrical 
Magazine, 


FIJI: our New Province in the South 
Seas. By J. H. De Ricct, F.R.G.S , Her Majesty's 
Attorney-General for Fiji, Author of * How about 
Fiji?” Large post 8vo, with 2 Maps, eloth, 9s, 

“An intelligent and intelligible guide-book to our 
youngest colony."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING 
BOATS: an Account of the Practical Working of 
the various Fisheries carried on around the 
British Islands. Trawling. Drift-net Fishing, 
Line-fishing. Sean-fishing, Bag-nets, Kettle-net 
and Weirs, Tramme! or Set Nets. With Illustra- 
tions and Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and 
other Gear in use, and Notices of the Principal 
Fishing Stations in the United Kingdom. By 
Epmonp W. H. Ho_pswortn, F.L.S., F.ZS., &e., 
late Secretary to the Royal Sea-Fisheries Com- 
mission. Medium Svo, cloth, 21s, 

“Tt is not only the latest, but the best account of the 
sea fisheries which has issued from the press.”—Fie/d. 


DIGEST of the ENGLISH CENSUS of 
1871, compiled from the Official Returns, and 
Edited by James Lewis (of the Registrar-General's 
Department, Somerset House). Sanctioned by the 
Registrar-General, and dedicated by permission to 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the 
Statistical Society of London. Royal 8vo, stiff 
paper covers, 4s; cloth boards, price 5s, 

“ Condenses into moderate space and with admirable 
lucidity the multitudinous details of the English 

Census .""—Sfandard. 


HANDBOOKS: — 
MULHALL’S RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
Crown Svo, with Map and Plans, clot), 8s 
JENKINSON’SCARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN 
WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. Feap. 8vo, 
with Map and Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 
Ditto. Smal! Edition, with Map, 2s. 
JENKINSON’S LAKE DISTRICT. Fourth Edi- 
tion, feap. 8vo, with 9 Maps and 3 Views, cloth, 63. 
Ditto. Smat! Edition, with Map, Is 6d 
Ditto. In Four Sections, with Maps. each 1s 64, 
JENKINSON’S ISLE of MAN. Feap. 8vo, with 
Map, ec oth, 5s. 
Ditto. Smal! Edition, 2s. 
LONDON GUIDE and MAP, printed in Colours 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 61. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRA- 
PHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By A. C. Ramsay, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. Considerably 
Enlarged, an‘ illustrated with numerous Sections, 
and a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in 
Colours. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“Forms as clear and satisfactory a compendium as 
we know to exist of the geology and physical geography 
of Great Britain.”"—Suturday Review. 


From VINEYARD to DECANTER: 
a Book about Sherry. With a Map of the Jerez 
District. By Don Pepro VerDAD. Feap. 8vo, with 
Map, cloth, 2s. 

“One of the most sensible little books on the Sherry 
trade that we have seen for a long time.”-- Wine- Trad 

Review, 


COAL-FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN: 
their History, Structure, and Resources; with 
Notices of the Coal-flelds of other parts of the 
World. By Epwarp Hut, M.A., F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Professor of 
Geology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
&e. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, embody- 
ing the Reports of the Royal Coal Commission, 
demy 8vo, with Maps and I!!ustrations, cloth, 16s. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S VIRGIL.—VIR- 
GIL'S AENEID. Translated into English Verse 
by the Rev. J. M. Kino, Vicar of Cutcombe, late 
Scholar of Ball. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The FOREIGNER in FAR CATHAY. 
By W. H. Mepuvcrst, H.B.M. Consul, Shanghai. 
Crown 8vo, with Coloured Map, cloth, 6s. 


POOR RELIEF in DIFFERENT 
PARTS of EUROPE ; being a Selection of Essays, 
translated from the German Work. * Das Armen- 
wesen und die Armengesetzgebung in Europiiis- 
chen Staaten herausgegeben.” Von A. EMMING- 
HAUS. Revised by E. B. Eastwick, C.B., M.P. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, 7s. 


The ORDNANCE SURVEY 
of the KINGDOM; its Objects, Mode of Execution, 
History, and Present Condition. By Captain H. 
S. PaLmMgEr, R.E. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

















MAPS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL 
WALL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. for use in 
Schools and Colleges. Edited by A. C, RAMSAY, 
LL.D., F.K.S., &¢., Director-General of the Geolo- 
gical Surveys of the United Kingdom. Scale, 114 
miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58 inches, 30s. 
The contours or curves of equal altitude and de- 
pression that have been chosen for exbibiting on this 
Map the Orography of the British Isles and of the 
adjacent Sea-beds start from the main level of the 
Sea as a datum, and rise on the landward side to 
heights of 250, 500, 2,000, and lastly above 2,000 feet, 
and sink on the seaward side to depths of 120, 250, 
500, 2.000, and 5,090 feet, and lastly to depths below 
5,000 feet. Each of the intervals on Land is marked 
by a different colour, tints of green being chosen for 
Lowlands, anid brown and pink for Highlands and 
Mountains ; the Sea is coloured blue, the colour in- 
creasing in intensity as the sea increases in depth. 
Amongst other interesting matters brought vividly to 
view is the relative proportion of cultivable lands in 
the Three Kingdoms. In one corner of the Map a 
Diagram of the British Isles is introduced, coloured 
in zones, to show the annual rainfall, the increasing 

rainfall being indicated by deepening tints of colour. 


ETHNOLOGICAL MAP of the BRI- 
TISH ISLES, with Table of European Languages 
and Explanatory Notes printed on the Map. New 
Edition, size, 17 inches by 14. Coloured Sheet, 1s; 
mounted on millboard, 2s. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS.—STAN- 
FORD'S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its SUB- 
URBS. Constructed on the basis of the Ordnance 
Block Plan, thoroughly revised and completed from 
actual Surveys specially taken for the purpose, witb 
details of Public Buildings, Parks, and var ous 
Estates, from original documents. New Edition, 
Corrected to 1875. Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 
5 feet 2 inches by 6 feet. Price, 24 Sheets, Plain, 
£1 Is; Coloured, in a portfolio, £1 lls 6d; 
mounted on linen in morocco case, or on roller, 
varnished, £2 15; on spring roller, £5 58. Single 
Sheets. Piain, Is; Coloured. Is 6d. A Key Map, 
indicating the division into sheets and its adapta- 
bility for various administrative purposes, may 
be bad on application or per post for One Stamp. 


’ 

LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD 
MAP of LONDON is admirably adapted for 
Visitors to the City. New Edition. Scale, 4 
inches to a mile; size, 344 inches by 27. 

It has been corrected from a recent Survey, and de- 
lineates the Postal Districts, the Railways with their 
latest extensions, the Omnibus Routes and the Steam- 
boat Piers. The facilities for tracing any locality are 
greatly enhanced by the addition of an Alphabetical 
List of 3.000 Street References, the Map being divided 
into Sections for this purpose. Lt also contains a Guide 
tothe principal Places of Interest, and tothe Public Con- 
veyances. Price, Piain, in case, Is; Coloured, Is 6d; 
mounted on linen, do., 3s 6d; on roller, varnished, 7s 6d, 


SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By J. 
ArrowsmitH. New Elition. Scale, 30 miles to 
an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. Sheet, Coloured, 
3s; mounted in case, 5s. 


INDIA.—STANFORD’S NEW PORT- 
ABLE MAP of INDIA. Exhibiting the Present 
Divisions of the Country according to the most 
Recent Surveys, showing also the adjacent Terri- 
tories of Puluchistan, Afghanistan, Turkistan, the 
Chinese Empire, Barmah, and Siam, The Rail- 
ways, Rivers, Canils, Mountain Passes, and the 
Kievations above the Sea are clearly indicated, and 
the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, Bom - 
bay, and Madras Presidencies, the Districts under 
British and Native Government, and the French 
and Portuguese Possessions are distinctively 
Coloured. New Edition. Seale, 86 miles to an 
inch ; size, 29 inches by 33. Coloured, 6s ; mounted 
on linen, in case, 83; on roller, varnished, 11s, 


BURMAH, &c.—MAP showing the 
various Routes proposed for connecting China 
with India and Europe through Burmah, and de- 
veloping the Trade of Eastern Bengal, Burmah, 
and China. Prepared under the direction of JOHN 
Oaitvy HAY, F.R.G.S. Scale, 33 miles to an inch ; 
size, 27 in. by 32. Col. Sheet, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 


CHINA.—MAP of CHINA. By J. 
ArrowsMiTH. New Edition. Scale, 90 miles to 
an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. Sheet, Coloured, 
3s; mounted in case, 5s, 


NORTH POLAR CHART. — STAN- 
FORD'S MAP of the COUNTRIES ROUND the 
NORTH POLE. This Map shows in Colours the 
limits of the Known and the Unknown; the Open 
Water and the Frozen Seas; the Names of the 
great Arctic Navigators, and the Date of their Dis- 
coveries, from Cabot in 1497 to Payer in 1874, 
Size, 32in. by 27, Sheet, 3s ; mounted in case, 5s, 


SCHOOL MAPS.—STANFORD'S NEW 
SERIES of SCHOOL MAPS. Coloured, and 
mounted on rollers, varnished. 

New Editions of the following Maps have been issued : 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE. Size, 50 in. by 58. 13s. 

EUROPE, Size, 58 inches by 50. 13s, 

ENGLAND and WALES. Size, 50 inches by 58, 138. 

IRELAND. Size, 34 inches by 42. 9s. 

ASIA. Size, 50 inches by 58. 15s 

HOLY LAND. Size, 50 inches by 58. 13s. 

AFRICA, Size, 50 inches by 58. 13s. 

This Series a!so includes Maps of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, British Isles, Scotland, India, Old Testament, 
New Testament, Acts and Epistles, North America, 
South America, Australasia, and New Zealand. 











*,* For Complete Lists of EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, see Special Catalogues, gratis on application, or by Post for One Stamp. 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
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TINSLEY'S BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs, TINSLEY BROTHERS have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. B. L. 
FARJEON, Author of * Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Bread-and-Chese and Kisses,” &c., will 
again write the Story for 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
The Title of the NEW STORY, which will be beautifully Illustrated, is 


AN ISLAND PEARL 


A Story of the Sea, possessing rare Domestic and Romantic interest. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, the Concluding Volume of * ORTHODOX LONDON.” 

Father Ignatius on Revivalism—Mr. Haweis with the Sunday League—A Home of 
Compassion, &c. HF : : 

ORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the 
Church of England. By the Rev. C. MAuRICE DAVIES, D.D. Second Series. 
1 vol. 8¥o, 14s, 

NOTICE.—Now ready, the Concluding Volume of ‘* UNORTHODOX LONDON.” 
Moody and Sankeyism—A Mozoomdaic Sermon—The Music of the Spheres—The 
Jubilee Singers, &c. 

UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in 
the Metropolis. By the Revy.C. MAuRIcE Davigs, D.D. Second Series. 1 vol. 
8vo, 14s. 

*,* The above two Volumes complete the set of Dr. Davies's Works on Religious 
London, which can now be had complete in 7 vols., price £4 18s, forming the most 
complete and interesting works on London Religious Life ever published. Asa 
work of reference, it is invaluable. 

Ecclesiastical Courts—Cathedrals—County Districts—Church Patronage—Who are 
: : to Blame ? &c. 

DISESTABLISHMENT, from a Church Point of View. By 
W. GiLpert, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “De Profundis,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 93. 

“ We have alluded to Mr. Gilbert's personal references. They are of a character 
to command an interest in, and respect for, his work, for which the author has our 
thanks and our admiration.”—7he Nonconformist, 


Lord Byron—Victor Hugo—Alexandre Dumas—Emile Girardin—Adolphe 


iers, &c. 
LIFE of LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. By Eminto 


CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8yo, 12s. 





THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


A NEW NOVEL by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
The GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W. Harrison ArnswortH, 
Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “ The Tower of London,” &c. [/n a few days, 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of * READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little Girl,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OtrpHant, Author of “ Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” * At his Gates,” “*Ombra,” “ A Rose in June,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Is really a pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.” 
Times. 
On Wednesday next will be ready, the SECOND EDITION of 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean InGEtow, Author of “ Off 
the Skelligs.” &c. In 3 vols, 

“Its style is bright and fresh, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure and 
bracing atmosphere. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not 
impossible union; and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the book 
one to be especially yvalued.”"—T7imes. 

NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorence Marryat, Author of 
* Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” “Her Lord and Master,” “ Woman 
against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The story is written by an experienced pen, and runs emoothly and without 
effort, and we can but wish it every success."—Johkn Bull. 

LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o’- 


Grass,” “ Joshua Marvel,” * Jessie Trim,” “ The King of No-Land,” &c. 


“ He writes in a lively style, and keeps up the interest of bis stories to a certain | 


level from first to last." —TZimes, 
FORGOTTEN LIVES. By the Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 
In 3 vole. 

“It is written to advance the Woman's-Rights movement, and is marked by the 
moderation and modesty, the taste. tact, and temper which have brought the 
movement into such good repute."—/all Mall Gazette. 

The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic Ocean. By 
FRANK Usuer, Author of “The Three Oxonians,” “A Strange Love,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Usher shows he is equally at home in the tropics and in the frozen sea."— 
Standard. 

A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. M. A. Fiemixe, Author of 
“A Terrible Secret,” &c. 3 vols 

“ Mrs. Fleming's sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste for 

wonders."—Athenwum, 


LISSADEL; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. Jcuivs | 


POLLOCK. 3 vols. 
* The characters are well contrasted, and interest is ably sustained."—City Press 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M. L. Kenny. 

3 vols. “The tone of the book throughout is good and healthy.”—Standard. 
NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis Carr. 5 vols. 
“ Is sufficiently interesting to make the reading of it a real pleasure.”"—Spectator. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By Maxwetu 


JERKDAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 6s. 


A MODERN PARRHASIUS, By E. Owens Buackrcrne and | 


A. A. CLEMES. In 2 vols. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING VOLUME. 
Now ready. at every Railway Stall, and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


JESSIE TRIM. By B. L. Farseon, Author of “ Blade-o’- | 


Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” ‘* Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” * London's 
Heart,” “ Joshua Marvel,” &c 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


For OCTOBER, No. CXXIV., now ready, price 63, contains:— 
1, RELIGIOUS ART. 5. BOARDING-OUT OF PAUPER O 
t b J RPHA) 
2, THE ATOMIC THEORY OF LUCRETIUS. | 6. MODERN NECROMANCY. a 
3. THE POETRY OF ALFRED TENNYSON. | 7. ISAAC CASAUBON. 
4. THe ErruscaNs & THEIR LANGUAGE. | 8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 











Ready this day, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ERNST RIETSCHEL THE SCULPTOR; 


AND THE LESSONS OF HIS LIFE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR 
By ANDREAS OPPERMANN. 


Translated from the German, with the Author's sanction, by Mrs. J. Sturgs 
Translator of “ Ulrich von Hutten,” &c. , 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 





PRINCIPAL DAWSON’'S NEW WORK. 
Ready this day, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, profusely Illustrated. 


LIFE’S DAWN ON EARTH: 


Being the History of the oldest known Fossil Remains and their Relations to 
Geological Time and to the Development of the Animal Kingdom. 
By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of M‘Gill University, Montreal; Author of “ The 
Story of the Earth and Man,” “ Archaia,” &c. 
With a Coloured Map of the Laurentian Region of the River Ottawa, prepared 
by the late Sir W. Logan, numerous Full-Page Illustrations, and 
about Fifty Woodcuts. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


DR. STOUGHTON’S ie: 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


1640-1702. 


Vol. 1. THe CuurcH OF THE CiviIL WaArs.—Vol. 2. THe CHURCH OF THE Coy- 
MONWEALTH.—Vol. 3. THE CHURCH OF THE RESTORATION.—Vol. 4. THE CHURCH 
OF THE RESTORATION (Concluded).—Vol. 5. Tak CHURCH OF THE REVOLUTION, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The above important Work being now complete, it is offered 
at the price of Two Pounds (£2) for the Set of Five Vols., 8vyo, handsomely bound 
in new style. 

From A SPEECH BY DEAN STANLEY. 

“He was there also to express the obligations of dear old friends of 200 years 
ago—Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Matthew Hale, Cudworth, and others. All 
these were now dear friends, who but for Dr. Stoughton would never have been 
known to them. He had also to express his obligations to Dr. Stoughton for making 
him acquainted here with men whom he should kuow so well above—he meant 
Howe, Owen, and others. They had, before Dr. Stoughton’'s time, histories of the 
Puritans in which they read of nothing but Puritanism ; histories of the Church of 
England in which was nothing but the glories of the Church of England. The 
work of Dr. Stoughton's was the first work which had brought together men famous 
in their different classes, within the four corners of the same book. He only trusted 
that, when the twenty-first century should come, future historians of the reign of 
Queen Victoria would treat of men of our time with the same candour and 
fairness.” 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, revised for the New 
Season, are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free 
on application :— 





3 

A List of the Principal Books at present in circulation, with terms of 
Subscription and other particulars. 

II. 

A Revised Catalogue of the Bool:s added to the Library Jrom October, 
1872, to the present time. 

IIT. 
A List of some of the principal Forthcoming Bovks. 
IV. 

A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn 
| from the Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains more than Five 
| Hundred Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good 

condition, at the lowest current prices. 





v. 
An additional Cataloque, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular 
| 9 tang ehieft D ] 
| Authors, strongly rebound for Circulation in Literary Institutes and 
| Public Libraries, 
VI. 


| A Catatogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Geatlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for 

| Wedding or Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. 

| All the Books in Circulation or on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 

| be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Sabscribers to 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Mr. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 8vo, 3s 6d. 
etait SELECTIONS from Mr. BERESFORD HOPE'S 
NEW WORK on WORSHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
“Mr. Beresford Hope's book is calm, temperate, and, to any fair mind, con- 
vincing; and it is excellently well arranged.”"—Literary Churchman, 
! A seasonable as well as valuable contribution to the literature of the day."— 
Saturday Review, 
| “Mr. Hope is a man who has a right to be heard in the great Ritual] controversy 
of the day.”"—English Independent. ; 
| “Mr. Hope has rightly judged that a layman's view of the present Ritual diffi- 
culties might be useful, and we hasten to say that this book is as valuable as itis 
oppertune."—Church Review, 
*,* Copies of the LARGER WORK may st!!! be had, Svo, 9s. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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AND SONS WORKS. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An Entirely 


New Edition, printed in large clear type, in 3 vols. feap. v0, to be known as 
The BURLINGTON EDITION. 


«MANN ” and MANNERS at the COURT of 


FLORENCE, 1740-1786, Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to 
Horace Walpole. By Dr. DorAN, F.S.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


Il. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the 


Very Rev. WALTER FarquaAr Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming 
the 11th Volume of * The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” Iu 8yo, 


IV. 
MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, 
including Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Temple, 
Admiral Lord Howe, &e. By JoHN HENEAGE JESSE, Author of “ Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III,” * Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,"&c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


Fetix SALM-SALM. In 2 vols. crawn 8yo. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Hand- 


Book of Popular Astronomy. By AM&D&E GUILLEMIN, and Edited by J. 
NorMAN LocKYeR, F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised Edition, embody- 
ing all the Latest Discoveries in Astronomicai Science. In demy 8vo, with 
nearly 200 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 


vil. 
The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 
From the French of M. Henrt HAVARD, Translated by Miss Woop. In 8yo. 
With Ilustratiuns. 


Vill. 
TERESINA in AMERICA. 
YeLverTON, Lady AvONMORE, Author of “ Teresina Peregrine.” 
crown SV0. 


By Therese 


In 2 vols. 


ENGLAND : Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By JuLivs RoDENBERG. In 8vo. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS. 


JOHN Tiups, F.S.A. A New and Revised Edition. 
Roxburghe bin ling, 6s. 


By the late 


In 1 vol. crown 8ve, 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime 


Humbert, Envoy Extraordinary to the Swiss Confederation. From th* French, 
by Mrs. CASHEL Hory, and edited by W. H. Bates, Assistant-Secretary to the 
Geographical Society. Illustrated by 207 Drawings and Sketches from Photo- 
émaphs. New Edition, in royal 4to, handsomely bound, reduced to 21s. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. By the late 


~~ DALLING and BuLwer. A New Edition, including, for the first time, the 
Memoir of Sir Robert Peel. In crown Syo, in Roxburghe binding, 6s. 


XL 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. By Mrs. 
EDWARDES, Author of “Archie Lovell,”* Leah: a Woman of Fashion.” ce. 
om New and Popular Edition, with an IJustration on Steel. In crown 8vo, 
ice és, 


WILD MIKE. A Christmas Story. By 


LOK! NCE MONTGOMEKY, Author of “ Thrown Together,” “ Misunderstood,” «ec. 
In small crown Sy», 


XV. 
The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the late EDWARD DENISON, MP. for NEWARK. Peoris’s Evrtioy, 
including several Letters, now yriated for the first time. Tauchuitz size. 





THE FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


EAST LYNNE. SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 


The CHANNINGS. OSWALD CRAY. 
Mrs). HALLIBURTON’S| DENE HOLLOW. 
TROUBLES. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S 


WILL. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
St. MARTIN'S EVE. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 
RED COURT FARM. 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. 

WITHIN the MAZE. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

BESSY RANE. 

ROLAND YORKE. 

LORD OAKBURN’S, 
DAUGHTERS. | 


By Miss RHODA BROUGHTON. 


NANCY. | RED as a ROSE is SHE. 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? | SUSAN FIELDING. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The WOOING O’T. | WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


By Miss AUSTEN. 
The only COMPLETE EDITION of Miss AUSTEN'S WORKS, in 
6 vols., 36s 6d; or separately, 6s each. 








THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 
THE SECOND WIFE. 


From the German of E. MARLITT. 
Translated by ANNIE WOOD. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 


LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


In 3 vols. crown Svo, Second Edition. 


SECOND EDITION of the POPULAR NOVEL. 


COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


SECOND EDITION of 


THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 


3 vols. crown Syo. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. 


COUNTESS HAUN-IAILN, by LADY 
HERBERT. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


From the German of the 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 












PUBLISHERS IN ORDINA 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street ; 


RY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 
Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Bengal. 

By LOUIS ROUSSELET. 


Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BUCKLE, and containing 
$16 Illustrations and 6 Maps, price £3 3s. [Vow ready. 


From Times, October 7, 1875. 


“Nothing can be clearer than M. Rousselet’s description of the countries and | 


people he visited during these five years, and we seem ourselves to be livingamong 
them, as they pass in his vivid pages in stately splendour under our eyes. The 
book is superbly illustrated also, and with remarkable accuracy, for every face in 
it is a likeness which any Anglo-Indian will at once recognise......We might quote 
many striking extracts from M. Rousselet’s work for the entertainment of our 
readers, but we have said enough to justify usin recommending it warmly to their 
notice. In the magnificent collection of books which the Prince of Wales has 
selected for presents to the princes, chiefs, and other distinguished natives of India, 
are 50 copies of this work. His Royal Highness's tour will closely follow M. Rous- 
selet’s route, and, no doubt, will be followed in his volume by many in anticipation 
and often again in illustration of the Royal progress.” 


NEW WORK by PAUL LACROIX. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: its Institu- 
tions, Customs, andCostumes. France. 1700-1789. By PAtL LACROIX. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. B. PitTMAN. Illustrated with 21 Chromo-litho- 
graphs and 351 Wood Engravings, price £2 2s. {Vow ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of PRINCE CHARLES | 


STUART, Count of Albany, commonly called the Young Pretender. From | 


By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, 


the State Papers and other Sources. 
[Vou ready. 


F.S.A. 2 vols. demy S8vo. price 28s. 


A CONCORDANCE of the 
POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. By EDWIN Ansort, formerly 
Head Master of the Philological School With an Introduction on the 
English of Pope, by Epwin A, Abpotr, D.D., Author of “ A Shakespearian 
Grammar,” &c, &c. Medium 8vo, price 21s. [Vow ready. 


The RAMBLES of a GLOBE TROTTER, in 


By E. K. Lamp. With 


[Vow ready. 


3y W. W. Story. New 


(You ready. 


Australia, Japan, China, Java. India, and Cashmere 
Map and 40 Photographs. 2 vols. demy Svo, price 32s. 


ROBA di ROMA. 


Edition, with Additions and Portrait. 


The FREE-SCHOOLSYSTEM of the UNITED 


STATES. By FrANcts ADAMS, Secretary of the National Educational 
League. Demy Svo, 9s. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM ART HAND-BOOKS, 
EDITED BY WILLIAM MASKELL. 


1. TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. 


DANIEL Rock, D.D. With numerous Woodeuts. Large crown 8yvo. 


2. IVORIES: Ancient and Medieval. By 


With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8yo. 


3, ANCIENT and MODERN FURNITURE 
and WOODWORK. By Jonn HeNGerrorp POLLEN. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 


4, MAIOLICA. By C. Drery E. 


F.S.A. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown S8vo. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. — By 


ENGEL. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Syo. 


Fortxum, 


CARL 


[v xt week. 


cr 


AQUARIUM NOTES. The OCTOPUS; or, 
the * Devil fish of Fiction and of Fact.” By Henry Ler, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S,, 
&c., Naturalist of the Brighton Aquarium. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

(This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SPIDERS and FLIES: a Novel. By Mrs. 


HARTLEY, Author of “ Hilda and I.” “(This dav. 


OLIVIA RALEIGH. 


SYNGE. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 21s. 


Fo.LettT 


[This day. 


By W. W. 
By Anne Tnomas. 


ANTHONY 


PICCADILLY. 
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ORIGINAL. 


| a 
| NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, 9 


OCTOBER, 1875. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND, 
RECENT EDITIONS OF MOLIFRE. 
FOREST MANAGEMENT. 
THE RERESBY MEMOIRS. 
EWALbD’'s History Or ISRAEL. 
6. THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 
. LAWSON’S TRAVELS IN NeW GUINEA. 
A PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND. 
THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 
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EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS, 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 


thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical 
ventilate the Kitchen. 


; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 


The Ovens are more equably heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front 


of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


MESSRS. EDWARDS AND SON’S, 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post, free on application. 


Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional 


branches enumerated below :— 


GRATES. 
IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on 


thoroughly sound principles, for economising Fuel, diffusing Heat, 
and preventing inconvenience from Smoke. 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which Iron is rejected in 


favour of Fire-brick for the interior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs | 
in Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware are used for the decora- | 


tion. The prices of these Grates allow of their introduction in any 
Chambers whatsoever where a fire is required to be used. 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG-GRATES, | 


in very great variety of Mediwval and other designs, the interior | 


of the Grates being lined with Fire-brick, and Tile Slides and Tile 
Hearths provided for the decoration of the Fireplace. 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for 
use in Charitable Institutions, Schoulrooms, Workhouses, Railway 
Stations, Servants’ Offices, &c. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent | 


the formation of Smoke, to economise Fuel, to diffuse Heat, to burn 


for many hours without attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. | 


STEPHEN’S and KING’S PATENT GRATES. Steel and 


Ormolu Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. 


the Apartment a supply of Fresh Warm Air. Captain Galton’s 


Ventilating Grates. 
i STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the Halls 


and Staircases of Dwelling-houses and for Warming Churches; | 


made of a capacity to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to 
burn with either ascending or descending Flues, and through the 
night, if required, without attcution. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, 
handsomely decorated with Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware, 
for use in Halls, Shops, Cabins, &c. These Stoves are now made 
at much less prices than formerly. 


PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with Fire-brick 


Interiors and Warm-air Chambers, made to give a supply of fresh, 


wholesomely Heated Air. 


Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in 
Halls and Show-rooms, where a fire is required to be kept per- 
petually burning. They require attention twice in the course of 
Twenty-four Hours only. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches 
and other Public Buildings. 


Improved Sham Grates, | 
Berlin-black and fine-cast Mediwval Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in | 


| COOKING APPARATUS. 
GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with 


Tiled Doors and Tiled Surfaces, and especially adapted for econo. 
mising Fuel, for effectually heating the Ovens and Hot-plate, for 
enabling roasting to be done in the most unexceptionable manner 
in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of an open Fire if dosired; algo 
for effectually ventilating the Kitchen, and preventing the old 
inconvenience to servants of excessive heat. 


(STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical 
arrangements, for cooking for fromm@100 to 1,000 persons, and 
adapted for use in Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, 
large Wholesale or Retail Establishments, Public Schools, Prisons, 
| Workhouses, &c. 


|OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufac 
ture; Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, 
Stewing Stoves, Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler 
Stoves, &e., 


| ENGINEERING. 
WARM BATHS, erected with Hot, Cold, and Waste Pipes; 


Hot-water Cistern and Circulating Pipes heated from the Kitchen 

Boiler, so that a Bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot 
Water furnished, if required, by the same system, to Wash-hand 
Basins, Housemaids’ Closets, Sculleries; or made to circulate 
through coils of Pipes for giving heat to a Hall, a Conservatory, or 
a Billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for Heating Churches and 
other Public Buildings and for Conservatories; also for the Halls, 
Staircases, and Passages of large Private Residences, and for con- 
tributing Heat, if required, to Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, 

and Billiard-room, with handsome Ornamental Cases to cover the 
| Pipes. 


/LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations 

| of Washing, Drying, and Ironing the Linen of Large Houses and of 

| Public Establishments. Washing-coppers and Ironing-stoves ofall 
kinds. 


| 

LIFTS for Hotels and other Large Establishments ; also ona 
small scale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of 
Private Families, 


‘LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest Improvements, 


for Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 





| Messrs. EDWARDS and SON furnish Estimates gratuitously 
for the Erection of Works in any of the branches they have enumerated, 
and they include Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ work if preferred. They 
send to any part of the Country for the purpose of preparing estimates 
| and giving those who consult them the benefit of their experience and 
; advice, and they guarantee that whatever they undertake shall be 
| Signalised by excellent workmanship and efficient action. 





MR. EDWARDS’S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATION. 





OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. A New Edition, entirely| The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 


rewritten, enlarged, and adapted for Popular Reading, the Additions 
completing the Author’s Contributions on the Domestic Use of 
Fuel and on Ventilation. By Frepertck Epwarps, Jun. Royal 
8vo, with 149 INustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 
“Tt bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 
extent with useful matter, that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 
brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats.”"—Chemical News. 


By the same Author. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their CURE and PREVENTION. 


Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 33 6d. 


“Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and 
householders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Building Neus. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





UTILISATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
[Out of print. 


EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin Count Rumford 
and his Economical Systems, and Numerous Practical Suggestions 
adapted for Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 

“Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without tecanicality or obscurity, and may 

fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible to 
unscientifle persons.”—/’all Mall Gazette. 
IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES: a Short Account of Certain 
Suggestions for Economising Fuel and more Effectually Warming 
Apartments. Submitted by Messrs. Epwarps and Soy, in reply 
to the appeal of the Council of the Society of Arts. In royal 8vo, 
82 Illustrations, price Is. 


The 
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